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AVE HIS OWN WAY IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
NE-MAN POWER,” AND NEVER FAILS TO HAVE HIS OWN WAY. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE A’%.. 33, issued 
Fune 15, contains an illustrated sketch entitled 
“ Charley’s Balloon Voyage,” by FRANK H. Tay- 
LOR; “ Zhe Sun as a Worker,” by W.J. ROLFE ; 
Chapter Three of “ The Moral Pirates,” with two 
illustrations ; “ The Big Dogs Lesson ;” “ The 
Carpenter's Sermon ;” the conclusion of “ The 
Story of George Washington”; “An Indian 
Game,” illustrated; “ Living Honey-Combs ;” 
“A Well-meaning Little Busybody ;” and many 
other attractions. 





THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 


FEXHE nomination of General GARFIELD 

has been received with great satisfac- 
tion by Republicans throughout the coun- 
try. It is due to that sober good sense 
which is always present and powerful in a 
great Convention, despite the apparent fol- 
ly and fury which prevail. The cool polit- 
ical sagacity and patriotism which were 
represented at Chicago were fully aware of 
the peril to which the Republican party was 
exposed, and the dangers were very immi- 
nent. They have been happily avoided, and 
the avoidance is largely due to the character 
of the party. It is due also, it should be 
gratefully acknowledged, to the action of 
Messrs. SHERMAN. and BLAINE, who at the 
right moment, instead of clinging only to 
their own fortunes, perceived the situation, 
and renounced the contest, to prevent a dis- 
aster both to the country and to the party. 
Four years ago, in speaking of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hayes, the New York Times 
said: “The great principles of Republic- 
anism have survived the corruption with 
which they have been overlaid; the party 
has shaken off the influences which threat- 
ened to paralyze it...... It has repudiated the 
corruption which its so-¢alled leaders have 
suffered to stain its record and make its hon- 
est members hang their heads for shame.” 
It would have been a disaster had the party, 
four years later, been unable to shake off the 
same influences. 

It is always a fatal mistake to forget that 
while party spirit is as rife among Republic- 
ans as Democrats, and while every Repub- 
lican is justly proud of the historical party 
which has done such splendid service for 
the country and for the world, yet the par- 
ty is full of independent and intelligent 
men who value it as a public agency, not 
as a personal machine, and who do not 
hesitate to vote against any candidate or 
measure which imperils the real Republican 
character and purpose, and tends to make 
the party the tender to any man or any 
clique. Senator CONKLING is reported to 
have said in the New York caucus at Chi- 
cago that treachery to the party is trea- 
chery to the country. But he forgot to add 
that repudiation of “so-called leaders” is 
often the highest fidelity both to the party 
and the country. The Republicans of whom 
we speak have no kind of “grievance” what- 
ever. They are not publicmen. They take 
no other part in politics than voting, but 
their votes make the party majority. They 
are not in the least troubled by the nick- 
name of “deputy Democrats,” or “ Demo- 
crats by brevet,” or “scratchers,” or “sore- 
heads,” or “crotchety.” They do not pro- 
pose to be “bobs to anybody’s kite.” They 
are self-respecting American citizens, to 
whom the frantic appeals of “bosses,” eager 
to push jobs through a Legislature or nom- 

inations through a Convention, “to stand 
by the old party principles,” are only un- 
speakably comical. This body’ of sincere 
*and devoted Republicans, as the “bosses” 
and jobbers know, is dangerously large and 
terribly quiet. They are not of the bluster- 
ing kind. They do not threaten to bolt, but 
they bolt. They elect and defeat Presidents. 
They make and unmake parties. The poli- 
ticians who leave them out of the calcula- 
tion play with fire. They are the people 
who justify American institutions, and keep 
parties and party bosses in order. 
These are the Republicans who have tri- 
umphed at Chicago in the defeat of the 
third-term project. They have prevailed 


by simple weight of character, that is, by 


the consciousness that they would not sup- 
port what they did not approve, whether it 
had the “regular” party sanction or not. 
To defy this sentiment was to defeat the 
party, and this was so generally understood 
that it prevented the defiance. The result, 
so far as the third term is concerned, is a 
peculiar victory for the party, because it 
shows to the country that the recupera- 
tive force within the party, upon which Re- 
publican “reformers” count, is active and 
powerful, and in fact is the great conserva- 





tive element of our politics. Those who re- 
main with parties, and who do what they 
can to mould the party action in accordance 
with the convictions of the most patriotic 
and intelligent citizens, must sometimes, 
and even often, submit to discomfiture. But 
the contest for the control-of a great party 
is always worth making, and it is a grave 
mistake to break with the party upon any 
merely personal or unessential point. When, 
however, the party is apparently turned 
against its own character and principles, 
and asks support on the ground of the over- 
throw of a barrier against dangerous ambi- 
tions and unscrupulous men, it is time to 
consider whether fidelity to thé party is not 
treachery to the country. Happily this 
question has been avoided, and every Re- 
publican can most gladly vote for General 
GARFIELD. 





THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


WE give elsewhere a portrait and a sketch 
of General GARFIELD—a candidate whose 
long and brilliant public service, conceded 
ability, varied intelligence, simple and man- 
ly bearing, and earnest political convictions 
combine to make him a most fortunate can- 
didate for the Republican party. He is not 
“a dark horse” in the sense of obscurity, for 
he is the recognized leader of the Republic- 
ans in the House of Representatives, and he 
is one of the familiar political names of the 
time.’ His Republican sympathies are wide 
and generous, and he has often shown that 
spirit of independence which is better than 
stolid partisanship even for the party pur- 
pose. His bearing in the Chicago Conven- 
tion, the candor and dignity and sagacity 
of all that he said and did, made him the 
master figure, and characteristically repre- 
sentative of the party. Utterly free from 
theatrical rant and petty conceit, he won 
the universal respect and regard of his col- 
leagues in the Convention, as he had long 
since won those of his associates in the 
party. His nomination was one of those 
sudden strokes to which all Conventions 
are subject, but it was a happy solution of 
a most difficult and dangerous question. 

The Vice-Presidency is popularly regarded 
as a fifth wheel to the coach, but it is a po- 
sition which Dr. JOHNSON might describe as 
of immense potentiality. Mr. ARTHUR was 
selected in accordance with the principle 
which governs the practice of nominating 
Conventions—to placate the minority, and 
to regard “locality,” shades of party color, 
and other considerations. The suggestion 
that it was Mr. CONKLING’s stab at a Presi- 
dential nomination that he could not pre- 
vent is not to be entertained. The nomina- 
tion was unwise as representing hostility to 
the administration of Mr. HAYEs, and a kind 
of politics not acceptable to discreet Repub- 
licans. It is but right to acknowledge the 
disappointment with which the news of the 
completion of the ticket was received. But 
the greater absorbs the less. The names 
can not be separated, and the nomination of 
General GARFIELD was a result 80 auspicious 
and admirable, that the motives of the minor 
nomination may be disregarded. 

In General GARFIELD the sound views, 
the high spirit, the patriotic purposes and 
principles of the Republican party have a 
most fitting representative. The St. Louis 
committee, which was to call a Conven- 
tion if it had become necessary to organize 
against a third term, promptly congratu- 
lated him, and were left without a duty ex- 
cept that of working for his election. The 
Independent Republicans of New York, the 
Republican League of Philadelphia, the 
Young Republicans of Massachusetts, and 
the similar Republican associations in IIli- 
nois and elsewhere, representative of an en- 
ergy, a conviction, and a fidelity which will 
be felt everywhere in the campaign, enthu- 
siastically accept a candidate for whom they 
will most gladly labor; and there is perhaps 
no man who could more closely unite the 
different wings of the party, and secure a 
more harmonious and triumphant campaign, 
than the leader whose portrait we present 
to-day, and whose name will ring from ey- 
ery stump from June to November. 


THE THIRD TERM. 


THE result at Chicago, for one reason at 
least, will be satisfactory to the great body 
of Republican voters. It saves the party 
from making the dangerous innovation of a 
third term its platform—a position which 
no party, in the evenly balanced political 
position of the country, could hope to hold 
with success. The feeling of hostility to a 
third term is not a chimera. It is deeply 
founded, and upon cogent reasons. The 
question involved is not whether a good of- 








ficer should be indefinitely continued, but’ 


whether a bad officer should be enabled in- 
definitely to continue himself. Were the 
unwritten law which compels every Presi- 
dent to retire at the end of two terms form- 
ally abrogated by the country, the aim of a 





President would be his indefinite re-elec- 
tion, and we should ourselves have smooth- 
ed the way for the gratification of the most 
illicit ambition. 

Senator CAMERON, in his speech upon 
calling the Chicago Convention to order, 
said something about the inability of any- 
body to withstand the will of the people. 
Yet Mr. CAMERON was even then panting 
with the effort, as a mere chairman of a 
committee, to defy its will, and rule it arbi- 
trarily. He failed; but surely if a mere 
chairman, with no power or resources, is 
fool-hardy enough to make such an attempt, 
it is not inconceivable that a President, 
with the immense power of the patronage, 
and with a servile and thoroughly trained 
machine at his command, and with the force 
of party spirit behind him, might endeavor to 
secure a renomination against the real desire 
even of his own party, and with great chances 
of success. Can any reason be assigned— for 
certainly none has been offered—for pro- 
moting such a possibility as this? The un- 
written law against a third term is a con- 
servative and hitherto an undisturbed bar- 
rier against a repetition upon a larger and 
much more dangerous scale of Mr. Don 
CaMERON’s performance in the National 
Committee. It is not conceivable, except in 
a possible national extremity, that the ad- 
vantages to the country of according to any 
President more than two terms should be 
so great as the inevitable mischiefs of fa- 


iniliarizing the public mind with the idea . 


of a perpetual Presidency obtained by such 
means as were exhibited in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois by the third term 
managers. Their proposition to change the 
Republican party into a third-term party 
at this time was the more unpardonable be- 
cause not only would it have made the gen- 
eral question of a third and indefinite fur- 
ther terms the great issue of the campaign 
of 1880, but it would have joined that issue 
upon the most vulnerable of Republican 
administrations. 

Five years or more ago HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and other Republican journals took the 
strongest ground against the overthrow of 
the sound and wise tradition of two terms 
only, and in great Republican States the 
most emphatic declaration of the same kind 
was made; and now the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, the last tribunal of ap- 
peal, has emphatically pronounced against 
it, and the question, full of a great peril, 
happily disappears from our politics. 





THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


THE political attention of the country 
now turns from Chicago to Cincinnati. The 
Democratic Convention will meet on the 
22d of June, and the nomination seems to 
depend upon the will of Mr. TILDEN. This is 
unfortunate for his party, because he is un- 
doubtedly its weakest candidate. Circum- 
stances have made him the most powerful 
in the Convention, and the least powerful 
in the country. The explanation of this 
fact is simple. When Mr. TILDEN was elect- 
ed Governor of New York, six years ago, he 
was virtually unknown beyond the State. 
National attention was called to him be- 
cause of the extraordinary fact that while 
Governor Dix had been elected in 1872 by 
50,000 majority, Mr. TILDEN received the same 
majority—an apparent change of 100,000 
votes. This, however, was only apparent, 
because in the GREELEY and KERNAN cam- 
paign of 1872 many Democrats refrained 
from voting altogether. The general Dem- 
ocratic success of 1874 was very significant, 
and indicated such general discontent with 
Republican administration that the Demo- 
crats believed it possible to carry the Presi- 
dency in 1876 if a fit candidate could be 
found. Mr. TiLDEN was one of the Demo- 
crats who saw it, and who also saw that a 
Democratic Governor of New York, elected 
by a great majority, and with no disabling 
record, if he could signalize himself by some 
happy stroke, would be the most promising 
of candidates. Mr. TILDEN was an old poli- 
tician also, quite shrewd enough to see that 
the Democratic success of 1874 was due to a 
demand for the reform of abuses. His part 
was plain. It was to pose as a reform Gov- 
ernor. 

This part he assumed with great alacrity 
and success. He attacked the notorious Ca- 
nal Ring with vigor, and made his official 
term a canvass for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. Thoroughly versed in machine tac- 
tics, of great fortune, and of an unexcitable 
temperament, he “packed the cards” with 
great adroitness, but a little overplayed his 
especial part by surrounding himself with 
unknown Democratic young men and with 
Republican recruits, thus alienating many 
of the old leaders of the party, whose venge- 
ance he has felt ever since. Very wisely the 
Democratic party raised the campaign. cry 
of “reform,” and nominated the “reform” 
Governor of New York, who appeared to the 
country in the remarkable character of an 
able administrator who had not hesitated to 





grapple with knaves of his own - The 
disgust which the scandals of the last Grant 
administration had produced in the public 
mind, and the doubt whether Mr. Hayes 
would withstand the influences which had 
prevailed in the Republican party, with the 
bulldozing and frands in Southern States 
gave Mr. TILDEN a very large apparent vote, 
and it was only by a single electoral vote in 
Louisiana, and after a furious and threaten. 
ing contest in Congress, that the election of 
Mr. HaYEs wassecured. The Electoral Com- 
mission was a most fortunate solution of a 
very menacing situation; and the country, 
conscious of doubts and offenses upon both 
sides, gladly welcomed it, and cordially 
acquiesced in the result. ; 

But the Democratic party, by its majority 
in Congress, by its orators and its Conven- 
tions, declared that a great fraud had: been 
perpetrated, which the country would not 
condone. It asserted that Mr. TILDEN had 
been elected, but had been defrauded of his 
seat, and that the wrong would be righted at 
the polls. Mr. TILDEN said the same thing, 
and the Democrats were evidently a happy 
family upon the important point. Mean- 
while, however, dismal disclosures were made 
in regard to the “reform” candidate who 
had been defrauded. It appeared beyond 
controversy that the confidential agents of 
the “ defrauded” candidate had been trying 
to secure his election by the baldest fraud. 
It was alleged, indeed, that he was looking 
out of the window, and knew nothing of the 
ways of his wicked partners. But at that 
suggestion there was a smile of incredulity. 
The prestige of “reform” vanished from Mr. 
TILDEN like a morning vapor; but his par- 
ty, conscious that its only hope lay in the 
cry of fraud, persisted in raising it, until now 
it isthe only Democratic cry. The party has 
condoned the Democratic fraud by which 
Mr. TILDEN’s election was sought, in order 
to refuse to condone the alleged Republican 
fraud by which, as it says, he was kept from 
his seat. If, therefore, he chooses to demand 
the nomination, the party can: not refuse it. 
But should he be nominated, what would be 
the Democratic situation? The entire in- 
dependent vote, which turned the scale for 
him in New York, would be withheld. An 
important Democratic vote would be alien- 
ated by disgust. Whatever objection might 
be felt to the Republican candidate, a vote 
for Mr. TILDEN would be a vote for a candi- 
date to whose house the most criminal and 
dangerous fraud had been brought home— 
a fraud which no honest voter, under any 
consideration, would “condone.” Mr. T1L- 
DEN would represent nothing whatever but 
Democratic desire for the spoils, and the most 
unscrupulous methods of obtaining them. 
The Convention at Cincinnati will be watch- 
ed with great interest, therefore, to see if it 
evades the logic of the situation. It would 
be ridiculous to thunder about fraud, and 
nominate some other candidate than the one 
who, as the Convention will declare, has been 
defrauded. The peculiar interest which has 
made the Chicago Convention memorable 
will be, of course, wanting. There will be no 
question of introducing an incalculably haz- 
ardous innovation into our political usages. 
But it, will be interesting to see which the 
Democratic party will discard, its cry or its 
candidate. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
REFORM. 


THE vital issue mentioned in the Chicago 
platform is that of civil service reform. The 
other declarations, except that upon protec- 
tion, are abstract and perfunctory. The 
civil service resolution was added by the 
Convention, as-we said last week, after a re- 
peated rejection in the committee, and it 
was added simply because the Convention 
did not like to omit it when the question 
was directly raised. The hack party poli- 
ticians hate and despise it, but the intelli-. 
gence of the Convention knew perfectly 
well that the moral sentiment of the coun- 
try and of the Republican party demands 
it; and although the resolution was pared 
into the utmost possible harmlessness, it 
still stands as the pledge of the party to re- 
form—a pledge which will one day be re- 
deemed. ‘The friends of the reform will be 
glad to see the successive Republican decla- 
rations upon this subject. i 

In 1872, at Philadelphia, the Convention 
said : 

“Any system of the clvil service ender wales, Seo 
subordinate jons vernment are 
ed rewards A mm party eal is fatally demoralizi 
and we therefore favor a reform of the system by laws 
which shall abolish the evils ot eineey Ot Se 
honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualifica- 
tions for public positions, without 
a life tenure of office.” 


In Cincinnati, in 1876, the following was 
the declaration : 
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Senahers Representatives who may be judges 
-“ ote Trea att appaletenante to oflice, 


service to their 

The Chicago Republican Convention of 
1880 declares—and this is the present pledge 
abe adhering to the princi 

“ blican ' ng to the principles 
ana regs last Fesioel Convention, of respect 
for the constitutional rules governing appointments 
to office, adopts the declaration of President Harrs 
that the reform in the civil service shall be thorough, 
radical, and complete; to that end it demands the co- 
operation of the legislative with the executive depart- 
ments of the government, and that Congress shall so 
legislate that fitness, ascertained by proper practical 
tests, shall admit to the public service.” 

It is to Massachusetts, whose Republic- 
anism has never faltered upon this fun- 
damental and necessary reform, that this 
declaration is due. Its original form, how- 
ever, was much more vigorous and compre- 
hensive, and affirmed unequivocally the true 
principle. The resolution as it stands was 
completed in the original form as follows: 

“That the tenure of administrative offices (except 
those through which the distinctive policy of the party 
in power shall be carried out) shall be made perma- 
nent during good behavior, and that the power of re- 
moval for cause, with due responsibility for the good 
conduct of subordinates, shall accompany the power 
of appointment.” 


The sound principles of an efficient service 
could not be more admirably expressed. Of 


course this declaration was smothered in | 


the committee. The jayhawkers and for- 
agers hoped to suppress it in the Conven- 
tion. But Colonel CopMAN, one of the del- 
egates at large from Massachusetts, in a few 
incisive and decisive words, announced that 
a vote upon it could not be evaded. When, 
therefore, the clause that we have last quot- 
ed had been stricken out, and FLANAGAN, 
of Texas, had innocently and ludicrously 
made the motive of opposition perfectly 
apparent, the resolution, shorn of its vigor, 
was adopted. But the fact of the introduc- 
tion of so radical and ringing a declaration 
of the true principle, and that the Conven- 
tion did not like to reject, however much 
it modified it, is full of encouragement to 
those who see in this reform the effective 
remedy for the most serious of our political 
. evils. 





GENERAL GARFIELD’S VIEW. 


NoTHING in General GARFIELD struck the 
Chicago Convention more than his mingled 
modesty and manly candor, and the corre- 
spondent of the Herald recalls a passage in 
a speech of his delivered on the 10th of 
December, 1878, which is very characteris- 
tic, and illustrates the statesman-like turn 
of his mind as distinguished from the mere 
partisan or demagogue. It is idle to sup- 
pose that any Republican candidate could 
carry any Southern State. But every sen- 
sible man in those States will appreciate 
the strong good sense of General GARFIELD’S 
remark: 


“T want to say another thing. So far as I have 
studied the current of public thought and of political 
feeling in this country, no feeling has shown itself 
more strongly than the tendency of the public. mind 
in the past few months. The man who attempts to 
get up a political excitement in this country on the old 
sectional issues will find himself without a party and 
without support. The man who wants to serve his 
country must put himself in the line of its leading 
thought, and that is the restoration of business, trade, 
commerce, industry, sound political economy, hard 
money, and honest payment of all obligations; and 
the man who can add anything in the direction of the 


accomplishment of any of these purposes is a public 
benefactor.” 





A LITTLE FLING. 


IN commenting upon the result at Chica- 
go, Mr. THURLOW WEED can not spare his 
little fling at civil service reform. He con- 
tinues to think and to say that it is a hum- 
bug. The President, he says, dismissed 
Messrs. CORNELL and ARTHUR from the 
Custom-house, and the result is that one of 
them is Governor of New York, and the oth- 
er ls nominated for the Vice-Presidency. . 

But Mr. WED forgets to say that Mr. 
CoRNELL, who was pushed by Mr. Conx- 
LING because he had been dismissed from 
the Custom-house, was in a minority of 
twenty thousand Republican votes, and 
would not have been Governor except for 
Mr. Joun KELLy’s Democratic bolt ; while 
the National Convention defeated the wost 
strenuous efforts of the enemies of the re- 
form to master the party, renewed the party 
pledge, and nominated for the Presidency 
an especial friend of President Hayxs. It 
is by no means the friends of reform who 
have been worsted in the most prolonged 
= exciting conflict in the history of the 

y. 
There is undoubtedly a great difference 
of opinion upon the subject among Repub- 
licans. But while there is room for differ- 
ence within a party upon @ question which 


is not yet generally familiar, there is so large 
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and intelligent and positive a support of this 
reform among Republicans, that if the party 
as such should echo Mr. WEED’s words, it 
would be fatally weakened. Mr. WEED evi- 
dently regards Mr. ARTHUR’S nomination as 
@ victory over “the humbug of civil service 
reform.” But it would be interesting to 
know whether he thinks that such a victory, 
if it were so understood, would strengthen 
the ticket. 





COWPER. 


Tue last volume of the “ English Men of Letters” 
is Cowper, by Gotpwin Suiru, and none of the 
series is a more faithful portrait. CowPzR was 
not a great poet, although his name in English 
literature fully justifies his appearance in this 
gallery. No life could be more uneventful, except 
for the sad intervals of his derangement, no char- 
acter more quiet, and no recognized poetry less 
glowing with the touch of high genius. But his 
career is invested with a singular and pathetic 
interest, and there is a tranquil tone of English 
domesticity and simplicity in his verse, which is 
admirably characterized by Mr. Gotpwin Surrn, 
and upon the whole probably justifies his opinion 
that he is the most important English poet be- 
tween Porg and the group headed by Wonps- 
WortH, Byron, and SHELLEY. 

The two names which might challenge this ver- 
dict are Gray and Gotpsmitx, both of whom touch 
a higher and a deeper chord than Cowper. But 
if a poet is to be judged by the reflection of the 
national character and feeling in his verse, the 
opinion of the presert biographer will stand. 
Cowrer wrote no single poem comparable to the 
“Elegy” or the “ Deserted Village”—the tender, 
musing pathos of both of which is unsurpassed 
in English poetry. But, on the other hand, the 
broad English landscape and the characteristic 
avérage English mind are mirrored in CowPEr as 
they are not in GotpsmitH or Gray. 

The biographer is not especially in sympathy 
with his hero, but he is singularly just to him. 
Gotpwin Surru is a bold and aggressive political 
liberal, as well as a man of remarkable scholarly 
accomplishment; and the valetudinarian of Ol- 
ney, devoted to domestic hares, placidly waiting 
upon Mrs. Unwin, tutored by the didactic Rev. Mr. 
Newron, and writing long religio-contemplative 
poems, is not a heaven-appointed subject for an 
author who feels so strongly the claims and du- 
ties of an active part in life. But this picture of 
CowPer will not belittle him in the hearts of those 
who admire him, and who feel a sympathy with 
his gentle if morbid spirit, while it will justify 
his position to those who are not sympathetically 
attached to him. 





ARCHAZ OLOGY. 


Tue Archeological Institute of America is a 
society designed to aid actual historical explora- 
tion and research. ' Its head-quarters are in Bos- 
ton, and it has already a membership of more 
than one hundred and twenty, and receives from 
this source a revenue of twenty-five hundred 
dollars. ‘The report shows that assistance has 
been given during the year to Mr. JosrpH THACHER 
Cuiarkk, who has been exploring in the Archipel- 
ago and along the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. 
He furnishes a paper of notes of his work, and 
Mr. Lewis H. Moreay, who is one of the highest 
authorities upon the subject, a paper on the sys- 
tem of house-building practiced by the Indians. 
There is also the report of Mr. W. J. Srituman 
upon the remains at Monte Leone, in Italy. 

During the coming year the society could use- 
fully spend four thousand dollars to employ a 
qualified agent to study the life of the village In- 
dians in Colorado and New Mexico, and eight 
thousand dollars for an exploration in Greece. 
Those who would contribute to such enterprises, 
if they knew that the money would not be wasted, 
have a perfect guarantee in the names and char- 
acters of the executive committee of the society, 
which consists of Professor CHarLes Exror Nor- 
TON, as President; Martin Brrwuer, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Francis Parkman, H. W. Haynes, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goopwin, ALEXANDER AGassiz, and 
Professor Wittiam R. Ware. Mr. O. W. Pea- 
sopy is Treasurer, and Mr. E. H. GREENLEaF Sec- 
retary. 

The society is the result of a sincere and schol- 
arly interest in the subject of archzological re- 
search, and its work will not be flimsy or super- 
ficial. It has no merely popular or sensational 
object, and it favors no jobs. The gentlemen who 
are chiefly interested and responsible are proba- 
bly the most fitted in the country for the conduct 
of the work, and they will be very glad of the aid 
of those who agree with them in their estimate of 
the importance of the project, and in the desira- 
bility of giving to America a share in the honor 
of the good work. 





JOHN BROUGHAM. 


Wuetuer it is because of a gentle and child- 
like quality which is associated with the charac- 
ter of an actor, or because of a sense of the 
essentially fleeting nature of his fame, there is 
always a peculiar sadness in his death. In his 
prime no name is more familiar than that of the 
popular actor, and the newspapers and the intox- 
icating applause of the crowded and eager thea- 
tre fill his mind with a sense of success beyond 
the reach of fate. His life, too, is devoted to en- 
tertainment. It is a profession and a business, 
but its end is amusement. The contrast of dis- 
ease and decay and death is very sharp, and 
“ Alas, poor Yorick !” is the universal epitaph. 

To the New York of the last fifteen or twenty 

no name is more familiar than that of Joun 
G@HamM. Even those who never saw him read 
his name constantly on the posters and in the 
newspapers, and so knew him, and had a kindly 
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association with his name as that of  jesting and 
cheerful player who helped the: et 
The only part in which we to have 
seen him was Sir Lucius O’Trigger. It was not in 
his best days, and there was a want of the fall 
richness of the character, and an air of fatigue, as 
if the play were a task. But it had touches and 
gleams of pure Irish humor, and a certain jaunty 
gentlemanliness which was unique. , 

Suddenly his name re-appeared in the papers, 
only to announce his impending death. He was 
old and poor, and without family. His friends 
and attendants at the last were men and women 
of his own calling, who generously smoothed his 
pillow to the end. “ Genial, witty, kind-hearted 
Joun BroveHam is dead,” wrote a friendly hand 
the next day in the Tribune. “The busy world 
may not remember him long, for the fame of 
actors and play-writers who do not reach the top- 
most pinnacle of their art is evanescent, but the 
generation that took delight in his plays and his 
personations will not soon forget him. He made 
life brighter and life’s burdens lighter to many 
thousands of people, and he did harm to no one. 
In the profession which he loved and which loved 
him, and in the large social circle where his ori- 
ginality, humor, good-fellowship, and bright poetic 
nature made him a central figure, his memory will 
long be green.” 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


TxeE association for the reform and codification 
of the laws of nations last year appointed an In- 
ternational Copyright Committee, at the head of 
which is Mr. Jonn Jay. This committee has ad- 
drested a letter to Secretary Evarts alluding to 
the plan which has been lately proposed as be- 
tween the United States and England as one that 
“should be cordially welcomed in both countries.” 
The committee say that there is a “deepening 
conviction that an international copyright similar, 
for example, to that adopted by the German Em- 
pire, with an avoidance of injury in existing na- 
tional industries, has become desirable, not alone 
as a matter of justice to American authors, but on. 
the ground of practical expediency, and indeed 
necessity, to give new life and strength to the 
American book-trade, and to supply the basis of 
certainty which is essential to confidence and suc- 
cessful competition.” 

The plan contemplates equality of rights for 
both the American and the English author, and 
provides that a work by an American author shall 
be published in England “ by a citizen or subject 
thereof,” and vice versa. Mr. Stepman objects to 
this as unsatisfactory to the authors of both coun- 
tries because of a limitation of time. He holds 
that authors must be allowed to decide when their 
works shall be published in either country, as one 
of their rights of literary property. 

But as this “ right” is simply a privilege grant- 
ed by the country for its own advantage, and not 
in recognition of any property of the author, each 
country will decide for itself in. what way its ad- 
vantage can be promoted, and undoubtedly it will 
endeavor to avoid injury to existing national in- 
dustries. We do not say that authors ought not 
to have an absolute right of property in their 
works. But that is not conceded by either coun- 
try, and it is not now the question. The practical 
present question is whether, under the only law 
of copyright which is apparently possible in both 
countries, English and American authors will not 
be the gainers by the proposed arrangement. 
Certainly the leading English authors are of that 
opinion. Some modification in the details of de- 
termining “a reasonable time,” as Mr. StepMan 
suggests, may be found feasible. But it is im- 
probable, so long as the two countries make copy- 
right laws for their own advantage, and not in 
recognition of an author’s property, that either 
would consent to be deprived altogether of any 
desirable work. The present point is to gain the 
most possible for the author. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue friends of Mr. Ruskin propose to raise a 
fund by subscription for a statue of that author, 
to be placed in the School of Drawing at Oxford. 
Mr. RuskIn is of slight stature, and rather un- 
impressive in appearance. 

—M. CoqueLm, the distinguished French act- 
or, who is coming over here, is said to have a 
particular admiration for American women, and 
greatly approves the manner in which young 
girls are brought up here and in England. 

—The terms on which Sara BERNHARDT’S 
American engagement with Henry. E. ABBEY 
has been made are said to be $1000 a night to 
her for one hundred nights, and that other ex- 
penses, including those of her company, will 
amount to fully $1000 more, making the cost of 
the entire engagement at least $200,000. ‘‘This,” 
says the New York Times, ‘‘is an enormous out- 
lay, and involves no little risk, as our theatrical 
public is fickle, and may or may not patronize 
the French actress liberally. Much will depend 
on the manner in which she is put forward. If 
a furor be created in her favor, as it can and prob- 
ably will be by judicious management, the 
9 will flock to see her rather than to hear her. 

ey will buy tickets because she is the reigning 
sensation, not becausé they feel any special in- 
terest in the French drama or in French acting.” 

—Miss Kate Fie.p has gone to England 
again, whence she will return in tember to 
fulfill her platform engagements, and to set the 
Ladies’ Dress Association in working order. 
This, says the Tribune, already promises to be a 
great success. The latest accession to the ranks 
of the association is Mrs. MILLARD FILLMORE, 
who takes a particular interest in its intentions 
in rd to American manufactures. 

—Bishop E. O. Haven, who was chancellor 
of the Syracuse University when he was recent- 
ly elevated to the Methodist episcopate, made 
a pathetic address at the reception given in his 
honor by the citizens of Syracuse and the fac- 
ulty and students of the University. In clos- 
ing, his voice was choked with emotion as he 
sald: “In a few short weeks I shall be a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth; Already I have 
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time that I can hope to spend in what I may 
call my home will be three or four months. But 
wherever I shall go 1 shall often think of you. 
I have lived here as long as I have ever lived 
anywhere. But I feel now as if I must say 
‘Good-night to Syracuse, and pont eda to 
San Francisco.’ That is where I must soon take 
the remnant of my family.”’ 

—The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes: ‘‘As the query how Lord Bga- 
CONSFIELD’s name should be pronounced occurs 
from time to time in the American press, the 
following anecdote may at useful: When Mr. 
DisrakEvi chose his title, hechoseanameof which 
the local pronunciation is beyond doubt ‘ Beck- 
onsfield.” Nobody in Buckinghamshire, where 
this quiet village is situated, ever thinks of pro- 
nouncing the word otherwise. But it happened 
that when the new peer had his first audience of 
the Queen, her Majesty, in addressing him by 
his title, pronounced it Beeconsfield. From 
that moment local usage and immemorial cus- 
tom went for nothing. Lord- BEACONSFIELD gave 
it to be understood that her Majesty had settled 
the matter once for all. He was too good a 
courtier to dispute the royal orthoepy. IfLouis 
XIV.’s blunder sufficed to change the gender of 
carrosse, the Queen’s ignorance of Buckingham 
speech was an equally good reason for metamor- 
phosing the sound of a syllable. And since Bea- 
cousfield as sounded of old is associated with 
BorKE, it is as well that a new enunciation should 
be invented for the title of Mr. DisraE.r. Among 
his near associates his will is always followed. In 
society the pronunciation varies. On the plat- 
form in Mid-Lothian last November Mr. GLap- 
STONE invariably pronounced Beeconsfield.”” 

—ANTHONY De Costa, of Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts, owns an.interesting old document—a 
deed from King Pariip of Mount Hope, Chief 
Sachem of the Pokanankett tribe of Indians, 
conveying West’s Island, in the township of 
Dartmouth (now Fairhaven), to Jonn Cooke, 
his heirs and assigns forever. Part of the deed 
(which is engrosssd upon vellum, and the writin 
legible) has been cut off, so tliat the amount o 
land conveyed or consideration received can not 
be ascertained. The deed was read in open court 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the 28th of Au- 

ust, 1666, and has attached the ‘“‘mark”’ of 

HILIP and other Indians. 

—The first summer cottage built in Newport 
was in 1838, and is the house now standing op- 

site the Ocean House. It was built by Mr. 

EORGE Jones, of Savannah, who paid $6700 for 
the lot. Davip Sgars, of Boston, Gzores 
Bancrort, H. A. MIDDLETON, of South Carolina, 
and ALBERT SUMNER, brother of CHaRLEs Sum- 
NER, were among the first summer residents. 

—The Earl of Dunraven says the Red Indian 
will be remembered by two things at least—the 
birch-bark canoe, which no production of the 
white man can equal for strength, lightness, 
gracefulness, sea-going qualities, and carrying 
capacity; and the snow-shoe, which appears to 
be perfect in its form, and, like a violin, incapa- 
ble of improvement. 

—Some of the interior arrangements of the 
dwelling of Mr. Zamacona, the Mexivan Min- 
ister to our government, are more epriking than 
ge those of any other in the country. 

he Minister rents two adjoining houses, and 
has walled in, roofed, and floored the gardens 
behind them in one immense room, preserving 
the trees that grew there, and building rock and 
fern-work round their base. The whole of the 
lower end of this place is filled by a vast paiat- 
ing, the work of an accomplished artist, an af- 

of the Legation, so that one entering the 
drawing-room, and looking down the long vista 
seems to be gazing on the enchanting vailey of 
Mexico pictured there with its gardens and snowy 
mountain peaks. Mr. ZAMACONA, although spok- 
en of as a possible candidate for the Mexican 
Presidency, prefers his yes position, on ac- 
count of the advantages it affords his family, the 
members of which are all interesting and supe- 
rior people, giving an example to everybody in 
our diplomatic service by speaking with fluency 
the language of the land they visit. 

—The new secretary of legation who, in Baron 
Bianc’s absence, acts as the Italian chargé a’ af- 
i is the Prince CamporgeaLge. He speaks 

nglish, is under thirty, and is unmarried. 

—CowPer hated Dr. JoHNnson. 
he, after readin 
old jacket till 
pocket!” © 

—Prince RupotF of Austria, heir to.the im- 
perial throne, is said to be of decidedly Bohe- 
mian proclivities. He loves to study life in the 
slums; and he is the reputed author of an Eng- 
lish novel entitled Clelia, in which there is a good 
deal of caustic wit and characterization. 

—The novelist ‘‘Ouida’”’ is thus described in 
the San Francisco Chronicle by a writer living in 
Florence: * ef few days there may be seen 
driving along the Lung’ Arno or in the Cascine, 
and sometimes on foot in the Via Fornabuoni, 
on her way to the banker’s, a rather stout, plain- 
faced, —-— in some way striking, woman, with 
plenty of yellow hair, and a hard, defiant manner. 

he is very well known, for a great many hats 
are doffed to her, and she returns the salutations 
with a stern, freezing little nod, as if she be- 
gretgee even this... She is almost always alone; 

he rarely encourages anybody to talk to her; 
she appears to despise people generally, and, 
from continual despising, a habitual expression 
of cynicism has settled upon her by no means 
handsome visage. Her attire is simple to sober- 
ness, black or some dark color usually predomi- 
nating. Her. villa, some three miles from the 
city, -is embowered in shrubbery and flowers. 
She shows much love of nature, animate and in- 
animate, but she does not include human nature 
in herlove. She surrounds herself with flowers 
and plants, and keeps a number of dogs and 
horses, of which she makes great pets. They 
are as fond of her as slie is of them, and they 
appear to understand her entirely. She claims 
that she can hold conversation with them, and 
that animals have souls as well as men, usin 
souls in a “ys ome sense, for she has no fait 
whatever in the theologic notion of souls. She 
has a regular reception day, when she has many 
callers, both Italians and English. They visit 
her, it is said, to mer Bang good terms with 
her, for everybody is afraid, not of her tongue, 
but of her pen, which she uses with the most 
formidable freedom. She has long been in the 
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THE LAST NIGHT IN GRAY. 
[See Illustration on Page 405.) 


His graduate hours at last are done, 
And praise, like rich aroma, 

Has made their memory halcyon 
With plaudit and diploma. 

His thoughts are toward the future set, 
And now, as night advances, 

He broods, the ambitious young cadet, 
O’er fate’s conflicting chances. 


He notes the new sword on his knee, 
And dreams, while none may heed him, 

Of where, in silent years to be, 
Its bloodless blade shall lead him; 

Till soon, from realms of fancy drawn 
By delicate gradations, 

Two differing visions vaguely dawn 
Among his meditations. 


One is a field whose tracks recall 
How war has whirled and shattered 
The wiid grim residue of all 
Its ghastly anger shattered. 
And here the watchful soldier sees 
His own form starkly lying, 
Where moves the twilight’s pensive breeze 
Above the dead and dying. 


But happier far, in martial state, 
The next fair vision rises: 
He gains, triumphant and elate, 
The conqueror’s prize of prizes. 
Beneath a radiant mid-day sun, 
He rides through welégming masses, 
While the pale domes of Washington 
Loom stately where he passes. 


“Q sword,” he cries, with looks that glow, 
With eager speech disjointed, 
“Which vision of the two shall grow 
My destiny appointed?”.... 
Ah, longing soul, you vainly wait 
For portent or suggestion : 
Your future in the sheath of fate 
Lies like the sword you question. 
Epe@ar Fawcett. 





ANCIENT DORCHESTER. 


As an independent permanent settlement, Dor- 
chester, in the State of Massachusetts, ranks third 
among New England towns. It was founded 
June 17, 1630, and the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the event has just been celebrated. 
Plymouth is the oldest settlement, dating from 
1620, and Salem second, dating from 1628. There 
were other settlements contemporary with or ear- 
lier than these, but they were desultory in char- 
acter and feeble in numbers, and proved to be 
short-lived. That tract of the wilderness by the 
Indians called Mattapan worthily received the 
name of Dorchester—a name that might well have 
been assumed by the pioneers of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in preference even to the peace- 
ful and Scriptural one of Salem. The transatlan- 
tic beginnings of the Bay Colony cluster about 
the name of Dorchester. The Rev. Joun Wurre, 
rector of Trinity Church, in Dorchester, England 
(born in 1574, died in 1648), honored by his con- 
temporaries as “the patriarch of Dorchester”— 
a title fondly bestowed in recognition of his emi- 
nence both in the civic and the Church affairs of 
that town and vicinage—is not less known to fame 
as “ the father of the Massachusetts Bay Colony.” 
In the year 1606 King James I. granted all the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
between the thirty-fourth and forty-fifth parallels 
of latitude, to two companies, the southern part, 
cajled Virginia, to certain merchants of London, 
organized as the “London Company,” and the 
northern ‘part, called New England, to certain 
knights, gentlemen, and merchants in the west of 
England, known as the “Plymouth Company.” 
At a later date, November, 1620, the latter was 
reorganized as the Council of Plymouth. Dor- 
chester is an inland town in the southwest part 
of England, eight miles from the nearest sea-port, 
Weymouth; and seventy-five miles from Plymouth. 
Dorchester furnished numbers of those who at an 
early period made voyages to New England for 
fishing and trade, and they were often several 
months on the coast without opportunity for re- 
ligious worship and instruction. Mr. Wurre in- 
terested himself with the ship-owners to establish 
a settlement, where the mariners might have a 
home when not at sea, and where they might be 
brought under religious influences. The result 
of these conferences with the ship-owners was 
the formation of a joint-stock association with a 
capital of £3000. It took the name of “ The 
Dorchester Adventurers,” and of it Joun WurtE 
was a member. 

Although he did not at any time sever his con- 
nection; with the Church of England, he was in 
full sympathy with the oppressed Nonconform- 
ists of the epoch now in view. He assisted them 
in various ways, and especially in promoting their 
emigration to New England, where, aiming at its 
early settlement, the king had agreed to tolerate 
them, and where, apprehending that persecution 
in England might be carried to an extreme not 
yet experienced, the leading spirits among the 
Nonconformists had already forecast for them- 
selves and their children a refuge—a land of prom- 
ise from that of the oppressor by no 
narrow sea, but the illimitable ocean. Nor were 
the sympathies of Jonn Wurre limited to those 
who. claimed to be of the Church of England 
while refusing to conform to its ritual. His love 
went forth for the oppressed Separatists also. 
He interested himself in the movement which re- 
sulted in the emigration of the “Pilgrims” to 
Plymouth.in 1620. He made. pecuniary contri- 
butions in furtherance of it, and his name stands 
first on the official list of adventurers in that ex- 
pedition, although he did not sail with it. 

The company of Dorchester Adventurers turn- 

ed its attention to the spot on Cape Ann where 
Gloucester now stands, and in 1624 a small party 


of fishermen and planters was there settled, Rocer 
Conant, one of the “ Pilgrims” of Plymouth Colo- 
ny, being appointed their overseer. The busi- 
ness did not thrive, and in 1626 the place was 
abandoned, and Conant and a few of his men re- 
moved to a point, nearer the head of the bay, call- 
ed by the natives Naumkeag, now Salem. From 
this place letters expressing discontent were sent 
to England. Appreciating the importance in the 
prosecution of his enterprise of holding a point 
once gained, and having full confidence in the 
devotedness of Conant to the cause of freedom of 
worship, Ware wrote to him giving his personal 
promise that if Conant and his men would stay 
at Naumkeag, he would provide a patent or land 
grant for them, and likewise send them whatever 
they should write for, either men, or provisions, 
or goods wherewith to trade with the Indians. 
In response to this Conant and his men agreed to 
remain. 

In 1627, March 19, the Council of Plymouth 
sold to.“‘six persons living about Dorchester” 
that part of New England lying between a point 
three miles north of the Merrimac and three miles 
south of the Charles River, and extending at that 
width to the Pacific Ocean. Three of the six 
soon became doubtful of the enterprise, and Mr. 
Wuire “managed a treaty” between the original 
patentees and certain gentlemen of London, so 
that the bargain was consummated. Among the 
purchasers under this arrangement were three 
of the six who “lived about Dorchester,” name- 
ly, Joun Enpicott, Joun Humpurey, and Simon 
Wuetcoms. Enpicorr was at once sent with a 
small company to Naumkeag, and thus was in 
part fulfilled Warte’s promise to Conant. The 
patent thus purchased of the Council of Plymouth 
gave good title to the land, but no power of gov- 
ernment. A royal charter was obtained March 
4, 1628, and on May 11, 1629, in further fulfill- 
ment of the promise to Conant, three ships sail- 
ed for Naumkeag with 300 colonists, and two 
ministers, Messrs, Hiccrnson and SKELTON, both 
of whom had been selected for the undertaking 
by Mr. Wuite. One of these ships was entirely 
taken up by passengers from Weymouth and 
Dorchester. On June 28, 1629, Jonn Winturop, 
afterward Governor of Massachusetts Colony, and 
Tuomas Dun ey, afterward Lieutenant-Governor, 
and other gentlemen of wealth residing in or near 
London, proposed to join the company thus or- 
ganized under the inspiration of Joan Wurrs, 
and remove to New England, on condition that 
the patent and charter should remove with them. 
Certain doubts as to the legality of this transfer 
having been overcome, it was determined, August 
29, 1629, that the government and the patent 
should be settled in New England, and, October 
20, 1629, an organization was effected by the 
choice of WintHrop as Governor and DupLeEy as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and among the Governor’s 
assistants chosen were Enpicotr, Humparey, and 
Wuetcoms, above named, and Roger Lup.ow and 
Epwarp Rosserer. Luptow’s residence was in 
Dorchester, and Rossrter belonged in one of the 
“ west country” towns. 

This double. re-enforcement to his enterprise— 
a charter from the hand of the king, and the act- 
ive participation of a large number of wealthy 
and influential citizens of London—appears to 
have been fresh incitement to the indefatigable 
Joun Wuire, so that he did not await the move- 
ments of Winturop and his large company, who 
were making ready to come over in eleven ships, 


but beginning in the summer of 1629, he got to- |’ 


gether in the county of Dorset an emigrating com- 
pany, nominally of sixty families, but as the event 
proved of 140 persons. The preliminary work, 
including the selection of their two ministers, 
Joun Maverick and Joun Warnaw, and the or- 
ganization of their church, at Plymouth, England, 
March 31, 1630, appears to have been done un- 
der Wutte’s supervision, and with his personal 
sanction. He was with them at Plymouth when 
they were preparing to embark on board the ship 
Mary and John, and preached to them, on the eve 
of their departure, the last sermon they were to 
hear in their native land. These people, it is re- 
corded, were to a very great extent, until they had 
thus met together, personally unknown to each 
other. They had come from scattered towns and 
hatalets in Dorsetshire, some of them undoubted- 
ly being from the town of Dorchester. History 
further relates that they were a carefully selected 
company, and it is reasonable to infer that non- 
acquaintance at the start could have been but a 
slight hinderance to a cordial union based upon a 
common faith and purpose, and a common bap- 
tism of persecution. Two of the Governor’s as- 
sistants, Messrs. Rosseter and Lupiow, joined 
this company, and sailed with them about a fort- 
night in advance of the Governor and his fleet. 
One of the voyagers narrates that “the great ship 
came through the deeps comfortably,” and after 
a voyage of seventy days reached the entrance of 
what is now Boston Harbor May 30, 1630. By 
June 17 they had established their abode at the 
place called Mattapan, but to which, in the words 
of a chronicler of the event, they, “in affection- 
ate remembrance of Jonn Wuirr,” gave the name 
of Dorchester. 

This tract of the wilderness, having a frontage 
of about three miles on the waters of the harbor, 
expanded as it stretched into the interior. By 
the original allotment and that of 1636 it ex- 
tended about thirty-five miles, to within 160 rods 
of what is now the line of the State of Rhode 
Island, and included the present towns of Milton, 
Stoughton, Canton, Sharon, and Foxborough, and 
parts of Wrentham, Dedham, Quincy, and Hyde 
Park. During the first few years, or up to 1635, 
Dorchester was the wealthiest town in the colony. 
In 1633 it was assessed at £80, while Boston, Rox- 
bury, Cambridge, Charlestown, and Watertown 
were assessed at £48 each, and Salem £28, and 
for a long period it had precedency over all oth. 
er towns in civic assemblies, military musters, 
etc. Up to 1870 it maintained a corporate iden- 





tity. This it lost in being merged in the city of 





Boston, where ‘it is now known as the “ Dorches- 
ter District.” 

Dorchester is not wanting in eminent names. 
It has been the home of three Governors of Massa- 
chusetts—Wittiam SroveuTon (under the char- 
ter), and Epwarp Everett and Henry J. Garp- 
NER in more modern times. EVERETT was a native 
of the town, and the house in which he was born, 
and which was the home of his childhood, is still 
standing, in excellent preservation. Joun Lo- 
THRop Morey, whose name in literature is per- 
haps of equal rank, was also born in Dorchester. 
Among the men of national fame who trace their 
lineage to the early settlers of the town occur 
the names of General Uxysses S. Grant, whose 
ancestor, MatrHew GRaNT, was a passenger in 
the Mary and John, Major-Generals Atrrep H. 
Terry and Henry W. Bennam and Brigadier- 
General Grorce C. Strona, of the United States 
army, and the Hon. E. W. Sroventon, late Min- 
ister to Russia. Doubtless there are many oth- 
ers worthy of mention. Though possessed of 
many natural attractions, and, judged by the New 
England standards, of a soil of excellent fertility, 
Dorchester has proved, like many another hamlet 
of the forefathers, “a good place to. emigrate 
from.” It is deemed a low estimate to say that 
800,000 persons within the limits of the United 
States may look back to this as their ancestral 
home. As early as 1636 a very important move- 
ment of the kind occurred, in which a consider- 
able number of the original settlers removed to 
Connecticut, and founded the town of Windsor. 
In 1695 there was another and smaller emigra- 
tion, this time to South Carolina. The inspira- 
tion of this movement was the spread of the Gos- 
pel; and it is recorded of this company, in the 
published volume of the history of Dorchester, 
that on the 5th of December of that year “the 
first missionaries that ever left the soil of New 
England were offering up their evening prayers 
from the decks of two small vessels on the bo- 
som of the Atlantic.” This company founded, 
first, Dorchester, in South Carolina; and fifty-sev- 
en years afterward, then having increased to the 
number of 816 persons, they removed to a more 
salubrious spot within the colonial limits of Geor- 
gia, giving to the new town the name of Midway. 
And it is certain that from a very early date there 
have been every year, in varying numbers, remov- 
als from ancient Dorchester of the forefathers to 
other places, near or distant. 

It is not within the scope of this article to trace 
the progress of the original settlement. Having 
indicated the dignity of its antecedents, the re- 
nown of its name in the history of Puritan colo- 
nization, that its immediate founders were pro- 
tégés of the father of the Bay Colony, that in the 
list of New England towns it is among the few 
most ancient, and that in other respects it is in 
the first rank, there only remains to be added a 
word in reference to the illustrations. The artist 
has restricted himself to the historical field. Ex- 
cepting possibly a single old mansion, the most 
ancient out-door relics of the settlement are the 
grave-stones of the old cemetery, which was laid 
out by a vote of the town in November, 1633, and 
which contains, so far as is known, the oldest me- 
morial of the kind to be found within the limits 
of the United States. The original stone of ear- 
liest date exists but as a fragment. When it 
crumbled and broke, eighty or ninety years ago, 
some one, moved by the spirit of “Old Mortali- 
ty,” caused another, with a duplicate inscription, 
to he erected. It marks the resting-place of Bar- 
NakRD Capen, who died in 1638: The largest frag- 
ment of the old stone has been saved, and from 
it our artist made his drawing. The next in date 
—and this occupies its original place in the ceme- 
tery—is of the year 16445. Later, but not less 
quaint, is that which marks the grave of Joun Fos- 
TER, which is also herewith reproduced. The de- 
sign upon it seems to symbolize the triumph of 
faith over death and the vicissitudes of time. Fos- 
TER was & mathematician and astronomer, and a 
calculator and publisher of almanacs. The Lat- 
in epitaph was undoubtedly written by the Rev. 
Dr. Increase Matuer, a native of Dorchester, and 
in 1681 president of Harvard College. It reads 
thus: 

Astra colis vivens, moriens super ethera Fosrrr, 

Scande precor; celum metiri disce supremum. 

Metior atque meum est emit mihi dives Jesus: 

Nec teneor quicquam nisi grates solvere. 

Or, in translation : 

Livin; 
tap Sreunent, O Feorun, i pray 'teace to snsnsure the 
highest heaven. Ido measure — mine it is; Jesus, 


the pepe! rich, Speers it for me, and to pay the 
= of gratitude I hold to be the most sacred obliga- 
Se ; 


The old church represented was the predeces- 
Sor of that now occupied by the First Parish, and 
stood nearly upon the same spot. It may, strict- 
ly speaking, be called the last “ meeting-house” 
of old Dorchester. Meetings for general pur- 
poses and the transaction of town affairs were 
held within it, as well as those for the services 
of Sunday and lecture-day. It was dedicated in 
1744, and ceased to be used in 1816. Under its 
roof the debates were conducted and the votes 
passed embodying the patriotic town action of 
the Revolutionary epoch. It was taken down in 
the year 1817. Few now living remember it as 
it stood, and but few comparatively have beheld 
its pictured lineaments. There is one relic of it 
yet visible, the old vane, which at the time of the 
demolition was removed to “the deacon’s barn,” 
where it still s ive to the vacillating 
breezes, at the age of 136 years. The two old 
mansicns ee ee ee ee 
were built by the settlers of the town, about 
the year 1640. The Minor house still exists as a 
ruin near the southerly boundary of Dorchester. 
It was built for Elder Gzoroz Minor. The other 
was originally the house of NicHotas and Epwarp 
Carp, and up to a recent date stood at the north- 
erly verge of the town, upon a spot commanding, 
as is indicated in the sketch, a distant view of 
Boston, and a nearer one of Dorchester Heights. 











The central picture indicates the scene and cir. 
cumstances st heaton of Captain Joun Surrn, 
ia fame, at a promontory in Dorch 
now called Savin Hill. The date of this soa 
was 1614. The purpose of Sura was to explore 
the coast with a view to ma an outline map 
of New England, and inci ly to trade with 
—— 

remaining sketch shows the Hei 
at hand. The point of view is the ae — 
of a shallow bay called Old Harbor. It is a har- 
bor only for small craft, but it got its name two 
hundred and fifty years ago, as it was the haven 
into which the first settlers came in their boats 
from “the great ship,” which lay at anchor at Nan. 
tasket, eight or nine miles distant. Upon the fur. 
ther shore, at the foot of the Heights, the landing 
was made. Had there been, as at Plymouth, a 
rock for the Pilgrims to step upon, it also would 
have been of imperishable renown ; but the next 
tide washed away their foot-prints in the sand, and 
‘with the departure of the earliest generations all 
memory of the exact spot of the landing was lost. 
The summit of the hill was seized and fortified 
one hundred and forty-six years later by the 
troops of General Wasuinaton as a part of the 
operations of the siege of Boston, and it then re- 
ceived the name of Dorchester Heights. The 
movement resulted in the first victory of the Rev. 
olution, compelling the British forces to retire 
from Boston. The place has thus been made 
doubly venerable, first by the footsteps of the 
pious forefathers, and later by the triumph of the 
patriot army. 





SOME IRISH ‘SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue greater number of superstitions regarding 
animals, so common in all parts of Ireland, like 
those of France, Germany, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, relate to the part played by the brute crea- 
tion during Christ’s life on earth. It is generally . 
supposed that these stories had their origin in 
pagan times, and that the early Christian teach- 
ers, despairing of being able to eradicate the su- 
perstitious observances of the people, thought fit 
to divert them to their own use, and rebaptized 
the ancient myths and legends. The reader of 
Farrar’s Life of Christ will remember the ex- 
tracts given from the Apocryphal Gospels, which 
relate how the ox and the ass in the stable knelt 
in adoration at the Saviour’s birth. To this old 
tradition, and to the fact that the ass’s colt was 
ridden by Christ, and has the mark of a cross 
upon its back, may be traced the esteem in which 
the ass is held throughout Ireland. The people 
consider it lucky to have one of these animals to 
graze in the field with their cattle, thinking its 
presence a protection from witch or fairy. The 


.Roman Catholic peasantry of the County Done- 


gal gravely assure you that every ass falls upon 
its knees at midnight on Christmas-eve and brays 
three times ; and many of them are ready to swear 
that this is certainly the case, they having remain- 
ed awake until the holy hour on purpose to see 
and hear it for themselves. In Derry, Antrim, 
and Tyrone the people say that all the animals 
in the stable do the same. The reader will be 
reminded of the Breton legend that the ox and 
ass receive the gift of speech for the space of an 
hour upon Christmas-eve. : 

The cock is also held in very high esteem, and 
is believed to be well aware of the reason for re- 
joicing at Christmas-tide, since for nine nights 
at that season he crows all night long. Nor is - 
this belief altogether confined to Roman Catho- 
lics. A Presbyterian family in Carrigans, a vil- 
lage in the County Donegal, had some years ago 
a hen so piously disposed that she imitated her 
crested spouse, and crowed loudly on Christmas- 
eve. Now as the crowing of a hen is at all oth- 
er times considered a most unlucky omen, the 
mistress of the house exclaimed in consternation 
from her bed, “ Whisht, you villain of a bird! 
Just wait till to-morrow, an’ I’ll wring your un- 
lucky neck.” 

“Deed you will not!” cried the master. “ You'll 
no stir thon hen, for she has more wit nor many 
a Christian.” 

So the crowing hen lived on; but had she hap- 
pened to crow at any other time than Christmas- 
eve, she would have been thought the herald of 
death or misfortune to the family, and would 
have met with a speedy end. Everybody in Ul- 
stet knows the old saying, 

“ A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Was never good in one town end.” 

In the summer of 1798, when society in Ulster 
was completely disorganized, a poor woman, too 
weary to go farther, was set down, with her baby 
and a large trunk, at the inn door. A night’s 
lodging was ‘requested, and the tired traveller 
placed herself by the fireside while supper was 
being prepared. Evil-looking men moved about 
the room, and she saw them cast many glances at 
her trunk, which was unusually large for a poor 
woman to . A good deal of whispering 
in Irish took place, which she, being a Derry wo- 
man, could not understand ; but the host, as he 
sharpened knives upon the board, seemed to nod 
toward her in a threatening manner. A cock just 
then strutted up to her, plucked her dress with 
his beak, and crowed loudly. 

“Wring his neck, the villain !” said the host to 
the servant-girl. ; 

The bird flew up to the rafters, out of harm's 
way; but as soon as the commotion was over, 
he came down again, and once more crowed and 
plucked the traveller’s gown. Much alarmed, the 
poor woman rose up, and said, as calmly as she 
could, “I'll go a wee piece along the road to look 
about me. ‘Please take - dred Spy an’ I’ 
be back before supper’s \ Saas 

No one attempting to detain her, she left the 
inn with her child. Walking quietly until out of 
sight of the black lake and gaunt firs, she began 
to run wildly along the road toward the gap. A 
party of yeomanry met her when she was almost 
exhausted, and to them she told her story. It 
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was a time when all houses were liable to be: en- 
tered and examined. The inn was thoroughly 
searched ; papers were found implicating the host 
in the rebellion; and human remains, as well as 
clothing, silver, and other valuables, discovered on 
the premises, showed that travellers had been 
made away with there. The woman was con- 
ducted to her destination by the yeomanry, and 
did not return to Derry until the troublous times 
were over. She lived to tell her great-grandchil- 
dren how the cock had saved her life. 

In Cork and Kerry the crowing of a cock at 
night is th t to give notice that a ghost is in 
the house, and then whoever is still afoot hurries 
to bed in trepidation, and draws the blanket over 
his head. 

. “Little inmate full of mirth, 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth,” 
is regarded by the peasantry of all races—Celts, 
semi-Scotch, afin descendants of the English set- 
tlers—with superstitious interest. It is described 
in Ulster as “a gentle wee thing,” the word “ gen- 
tle” always meaning of fairy origin. It is thought 
to be very lucky when crickets come to a house, 
and very unlucky when they leave it, and it is 
considered a dangerous thing to killthem. The 
writer of this article saw her cook stoop to ex- 
amine something on the kitchen floor the other 
day, and on asking what it might be, received the 
following answer : 

“It’s a cricket, miss; I thought it was a clock 
[i. ¢., black beetle], an’ I was very near putting 
my foot on it. I’m sure I’m glad I did not, for 
if I had killed it, the other crickets wouldna ha’ 
left one stitch o’ my clothes that they wouldna 
ha’ cut holes in.” 

This idea about the revengeful feelings of the 
-crickets is universal, and is not confined to any 
race or religion ; but how it originated we are un- 
able to discover. 

The weasel is accredited with the same revenge- 
ful feelings as the cricket, and the le are 
most unwilli to kill one, lest all the weasels in 
the country should track out the murderer, and 
avenge the death of their comrade by cutting his 
throat. A ploughman came from his work in 
much agitation one evening, and on his master 
inquiring what was the matter, he replied : 

“T killed a weasel in the fairy field, your hon- 
or, and two other. weasels has been chasing me 
up an’ down the furrows all day, trying to get at 
me. Dear, dear, but I had the luck !” 

“ What folly is this, Martin ?” 

“T beg your honor’s pardon, but it’s allowed 
that weasels ’ll pursue you to cut your throat if 
you kill one o’ them; an’ there was a grandun- 
cle o’ my own killed a weasel, an’ the next day he 
lay down by the road-side—” 

“Well, Martin ?” 

“Well, sir, he fell asleep, an’ he was found dead 
an’ bleeding, wi’ dozens o’ weasels swarming over 
him!” : 

The idea that a newt is on the watch to creep 
down the throat of any person who happens to 
fall asleep out-of-doors, so prevalent in Ireland, 
has given rise to many strange stories. A turf- 
cutter in the County Antrim is said to have been 
afflicted with the company of a newt for several 
months. He had been so foolish as to sleep in 
the bog one warm summer day. The reptile prov- 
ing a most uncomfortable inmate, he applied to a 
country doctress for a cure. The old woman ad- 
vised him to eat largely of salt herring, which 
would have the effect of making his disagreeable 


guest so intolerably thirsty that it would have to | 


come up to drink. 

“Lie down,” she concluded, “ fornenst the riv- 
er, wi’ yer mouth open, an’ yer troubles ’Il soon be 
over, 

He obeyed strictly, while a crowd of anxious 
neighbors kept watch at a little distance, when, 
mirabile dictu, they saw a full-grown newt, follow- 
ed by seven little ones, issue from his mouth, and 
hasten down to the stream to drink! Of course 
the patient beat a rapid retreat. 

This little reptile, regarded with so much fear 
and dislike, has, however, its own use in the 
world. Any one who catches it, holds it by its 
feet, and licks its back three times from the head 
to the tail, will be able henceforth to cure all 
burns and scalds, if he apply his tongue to them 
immediately after they have been received, before 
the blisters have begun to rise. 





JOHN BROUGHAM. 


_ Tae bereavement which the stage has suffered 
in the death of Jonny Brovenam is also the be- 
reavement of society, for BrouGHamM was one of 
those exceptional men who, while leading an in- 
tellectual life, devoted to art and its ambitious 
and engrossing labors, are at the same time able 
to win the heart of their generation, and make 
themselves the chosen comrades and cherished 
friends of the public. He was very widely known ; 
he was much and sincerely beloved ; and at many 
a hearth-stone throughout the land the news of 
his death has been felt with a sense of 
loss, There was great force of character, singu- 
lar beauty of spirit, and most versatile, engaging, 
Sustained industry te cause this: feeling and to 
justify it. In life Joun Brovenam deserved his 
fame; in death he merits every tear that has 
been shed for him, and every kind and honoring 
word that can be spoken for his memory. 

In the life of a man of letters, who is also an 
actor and a theatrical , there is room for 
po — BarovuGuam was each of these; 
and as prencors prodigious vigor, much ec- 

' centricity of character, and a sunshiny, yielding, 
drifting temperament, his life naturally exhibited 
& surprising plenitude of incident and change. 
He was born May 9, 1810, at Dublin, Ireland, and 
he died June 7, 1880, in New York, in the sev- 
enty-first year of his age. His youth was passed 

education. He 
in his native city, and he 


was at 
walked St, Peter’s Hospital there, and it was in- 





tended that he should be a surgeon ; but the rich 
uncle whose favorite he was, and from whom he 
had been taught to expect an inheritance of 
wealth, fell into poverty, and so the youth was 
forced to change all his plans of life, and to seek 
his fortune in new channels.. He went to London, 
and became an actor, appearing at a little theatre 
in Tottenham Street, in July, 1830, in the rough 
old play of Zom and Jerry. From that time on- 
ward he never left the stage. For half a century 
he was an actor and a writer of plays. He came 
to America in 1842; remained here till the autumn 
of 1860, when he returned to London; came back 
to New York in the autumn of 1865, and never 
afterward quitted this country. 

At intervals within the last two or three years 
Brovenam has been engaged in writing an auto- 
biography, and this as a fragment probably will 
be published. His talk of old times was always 
deeply interesting, full of anecdote, and various 
with sketches of character, witty comment, and 
professional learning. His recollections extend- 
ed back to the days of Vxsrris, at the London 
Olympic, and afterward at Covent Garden. He 
had seen-Murpen and Liston and many anoth- 
er worthy of the old school. He knew Caar.rs 
Martuews in his youth, and could have traced the 
whole growth of that sparkling mind and vigor- 
ous career which in our day became so famous. 
The first play that he wrote—it was in 1831— 
was @ burlesque for Burton, then acting in Lon- 
don. He saw the incidents which attended Sir 
Wa ter Scortt’s last sad journey through Lon- 
don, when that intellectual giant was forced to 
pause there as he was going home to die. He 
was familiar with the last days of CampseLi and 
Rogers, and contemporary with the opening ca- 
reers of both Dickens and THackeRay. He was 
the comrade of Dion Boucicavtt when that au- 
thor was little more than a boy, and he aided 
him in the composition of the comedy of 
Assurance. His memories of the Kempies and 
the Keans were perfectly distinct, and his de- 
scriptions of Macreapy and of CHartes Kean 
in particular—with both of whom he had acted, 
and for both of whom he had managed the stage 
—were remarkably vivid, richly humorous, and 
not a little pungent with wholesome ridicule. To 
hear his account of a performance by CHaRLEs 
Kean, with all the people about the stage shod 
in list slippers, was to realize a most truthful and 
instructive picture, and to enjoy a complete ex- 
hilaration. He pos an unerring faculty of 
mimicry ; and as he said, “ You take my life when 
you do take the beans whereby I live,” the listen- 
er heard again the living voice of Fs Kran, 
In felicity of theatrical anecdote there has been 
no one like him here since GzorGE JaMrIEson and 
Joun Serron, and in this matter of simulation 
of unconsciously comic attributes he has scarcely 
left an equal among actors, unless, perhaps, it 
be CHANFRAU. 


On the American stage he has been an impor- 
tant and prominent figure since 1842, when he 
came forth at the old Park Theatre as Tim Moore, 
in The Irish Lion, one of the strong characters 
of the brilliant Tyronz Power. _ He was at dif- 
ferent periods associated with Burton, for whose 
stage he wrote many plays, and with whom he 
acted in various versions of the works of Dickens. 
He opened “ Brougham’s Lyceum” in 1850; man- 
aged the Bowery Theatre in 1856 ; acted for many 
seasons at Wallack’s; made starring tours of the 
country ; opened “ Brougham’s Theatre,” in Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, in 1869; edited a bright paper 
called The Lantern ; published A Basket of Chips 
and The Bunsby Papers ; wrote plays for many 
of the popular stars of his profession ; associated 
himself with the stock companies managed by 
Daty and by Boucicavt7; and to the very last kept 
busily at work, dying, as he had lived, in harness. 
His last play, finished about last Easter, was call- 
ed Home Rule, and was designed to exhibit the 
present social and political condition of Ireland, 
and to suggest the remedy for some of the evils 
which afflict that country. BrovcHamM was an 
Irishman, though of French descent, and he loved 
his native land, and always desired and strove to 
promote the welfare of his people. 

Of the brilliant attributes of his mind, the 
charm of his character, the immense vital force 
that he brought to bear upon his work, and the 
wholesome influence that he exercised upon so- 
ciety, it would be difficult to speak with too much 
admiration. He was the author of over seventy- 
five dramatic pieces of all kinds, and many of 
them, by their sterling qualities of invention, 
‘movement, character, poetry, style, humor, and 
pathos, will long endure in literature, to testify to 
the solidity and sparkle of his intellectual powers. 
His comedies of Playing with Fire, Romance and 
Reality, The Ruling Passion, and The Game o 
Life, are among the most ingenious and brightly 
written of modern works of their class. His 
melodramas of 0’ Donnell’s Mission and The Eim- 
erald Ring are pieces of marked originality, ex- 
citing interest, and highly picturesque stage ef- 
fect.. His Lily of France—a dramatic exposition 
of the story of Joan of Arc—is fraught with the 
imaginative glow and the soft romantic glamour 
of a true poem. His burlesques of Pocahontas 
and Columbus are wildly droll, exuberant in ani- 
mal spirits, and—especially the latter—remarka- 
ble for melodious eloquence. He touched many 
styles, but, as Jonnson said of Gotpsmirn, he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. There 
was @ vast sincerity in al] his acts and labors. 
Although he lived in the library, and maintained 


‘and cherished a very high ideal of what the liter- 


ary artist should strive to accomplish, he had none 
of the erudite prosiness nor the exclusive isola- 
tion of the abstract scholar; he lived also in the 
world, and with the life of his time. He clasped 
the hands of men and women; he spoke to their 
hearts ; he was interested in their fortunes; “their 
welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest ;” 
and wherever he went, he carried the benediction 
of good deeds, and left the sunshine of love and 
laughter. The multitudes who have heard his 





off-hand speeches before the curtain will often 
call to mind what a ring of genuine kindness 
there was in his voice, what a light of sweetness 
there was in his face, what a glow of animal spir- 
its he diffused around him, what a winning ideal 
of. manliness he suggested, with his native ele- 
gance of bearing, and tlie breezy heartiness and 
joyous dash of his manners. The men who were 
brought nedr to him in the business of life will 
never forget his thoughtful consideration, his 
delicate courtesy, his simple goodness. The poor 
had cause to bless him, though himself was poor. 
As he lay in his coffin, his noble face, grand in 
the awful serenity of death, was like the face of 
SuakspearE. The light, the merriment, the trou- 
ble, the pain, were all gone, and nothing but the 
majesty remained; and looking on him there, I 
thought of SHaksreare’s words: 
“Our cause of sorrow 


Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end.” 


Wiuuiam WInster. 





BEAUTIFUL GENOA. 


Genoa is the nearest approach to a human ant- 
hill that it is possible to conceive. From-the 
streets of silent gloomy palaces, with their mouldy, 
time-stained, damp entrances and carved marble 
pillars piteously telling the story of the dead 
glorious past, black with hurrying forms—women 
in delicate lace veils, with silver-clasped prayer- 
books, some carrying bunches of camellias te pre- 
sent to a favorite saint, others leading children 
by the hand; contadine in bright orange handker- 
chiefs (their favorite color); men walking to their 
business in mart and counting-house; down the 
dim cool:lanes, bounded by a strip of bright blue 
sky, and seemingly ending in a peak ; up crooked 
steep stairs, looking as if they led straight to 


heaven; round sharp corners, from which you > 


reach a fresh vista of narrow streets and over- 
hanging balconies and queer odds and ends of 
houses, stuck in anyhow and brightened with lit- 
tle square basement holes serving for shops—all 
and everywhere is seething and crowded with life. 
From every window hang rags and clothes of 
all colors, sizes, and shapes; on every door-step 
play and squat children ; while patient, bell-hung, 
red-tasselled mules elbow the passers into narrow 
angles, and squeeze them flat up against walls. 





Down near the harbor is the busiest life of all. 
There, as balea and sacks and casks are flung, 
rolled, and carried on to the wharf, ruddy, sun- 
tanned, athletic fellows swarm in and out under 
the vaulted arches, or sit in little under-ground 
cleanly restaurants, where the smoking fritture 
and savory omelettes are cooked before their 
eyes, or rapidly devoured by hungry appetites, and 
the houses are more tumble-down and more 
crowded together, and the rags more plentiful, 
and the children more clamorous and dirty, till 
the noise, and the heat, and the vivid contrasts 
of light and shade, and the bright gaudy hues of 
color, seem to blend in one great Oriental night- 
mare of sun-steeped brilliancy. Then penetrate 
up narrower and steeper and more-closed-in lanes, 
to more quiet, out-of-the-way churches, around 
whose shaded aisles the scent of incense clings, 
where a ray of golden glory lights on the marbles, 
and where more ‘masses are being huskily chant- 
ed, and more bending figures are kneeling about, 
and little wax tapers twinkle feebly in the dis- 
tance, and you may know something of the charm 
of Genoa : the charm of a finished coquette whose 
every moment is a surprise, who is never dull, 
never insipid, always pricking you into motion, 
full of warm passionate blood, whose very heart- 
beat thrills through you, and fills you with a kind 
of strange and exciting emotion. 

Then, if you like, when you are saturated with 
the spirit of the place, when you have feasted 
your eyes on the blue distant hills and the glassy 
sea, on whose green waters float little cockle- 
shells with very white or very brown sails, you may 
do the tourist, and examine Christopher Colum- 
bus’s letters or Paganini’s fiddle; or visit the 
Zoological Garden, consisting of a mangy pea- 
cock, and a lion in a small cage, out of which he 
always protrudes a paw; or walk in the Acqua 
Sola promenade, where the most gayly dressed of 
nurses, in tartan ribbons and silver pins, air the 
most befrilled, of babies, and one solitary stepper 
is being trotted round and round in a very small. 
dog-cart, till the horse is steaming and foaming, 
and the inmates of the carriage inclined to feel 
rather seasick. Then, and only then, are you 
competent to form an opinion as to the attraction 
of Genoa. And if you can not realize it, you 
must have an eye insensible to color, form, and 
beauty, and an imagination singularly sluggish 
and unimpressible. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue gentleman who had been off for a fishing 
excursion, and sent a paragraph to the local paper 
pe that ‘‘ Mr. Jones has sent home a fine mess of 
‘speckled beauties,’ ” could not account for the warm 
reception from his wife until he read that “ Mr. Jones 
had fined and sent home for a mess with some 
freckled beauties.” And then he went for the news- 
paper man with a rod. 





“It’s a good thing to have a handsome penman for 
a beau,” said Mary, as she glanced over a billet-douzx. 
“Yes,” replied Julia; ‘‘if the penman is only hand- 
some, I don’t care how homely the penmanship is.” 





“What a blessing it is,” said a hard-working Irish- 
man, “ that night niver comes on till late in the day, 
whin a man is tired, and can’t work any at all at all!” 





Marm (an aristocratic child). ‘‘ How pretty and clev- 
er you are, mother! I’m so glad you married into our 
family!” 





“ What do you auppese T'll look like when I get out 
of this ?” indignantly inquired a fashionably dressed 
young lady of a conductor of a fearfully overcrowded 
street car the other day. ‘‘ A good deal like crushed 
sugar, miss,” said the ticket-puncher. And the lady 
stood up and rode four blocks further, with the smile 
of an angel. 





Gorst. ‘*‘ How comes this dead fly in my cag \ 

Warren. “In fact, sir, I have no positive idea how 
the poor thing came to its death. Perhaps it had not 
taken any food for a long time, dashed upon the soup. 
ate too much of it, and contracted an in mation o 


































































































the stomach that brought on death. The fly mnst 
have a very weak constitution, fer when I served the 
soup it was dancing merrily on the surface. Perhaps 
—and the idea presents iteelf only at this moment—it 
endeavored to swallow too | a piece of vegetable; 
this remaining fast in its throat, caused a choking in 
the windpipe. This is the only reason I could give for 
the death of the insect.” 





“ And, oh, Edward,” said the girl he was going to 
leave behind him, “at every stopping-place be sure 
you write, then go ahead.” 





’ A Philadelphia antiquarian who married a young 
widow says she is the most interesting relict he has 
ever found. 





‘ Marriage makes the man; the woman was maid be- 
‘ore, 





A Chicago reporter went one afternoon te “do” a 
cattle fair, and at night to “finish up” a grand ball. 
The next morning the office was besieged by thirteen 
enraged husbands, seven big brothers, and rens of 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, each holding a copy of the 

aper, and pointing to this aph: “ Miss Alice 

, & beautiful blonde heifer, cow-bell and diamonds, 
etc. Miss Nettie C., by ny brunette, pink silk ‘and 

aris; second prize; short horn. Mrs. Sarah Eliza 
a a beautiful matron, arrayed in Durbam satin, em- 
broidered in Alderney pin, cow-bell set in diamonds, 
real lace, and weighing 1039 on the scales; first prize, 
$500,” The rest of the report was similar in style. 


The doctors’ bills of the reporter and editor have not 
yet been computed. 





ONE THING THE CHICAGO CONVENTION HAS BROUGHT ABOUT, 


“Trang Gop!”"—New York Sun, June 9, 1880, 
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, AN IDYL SPOILED. 


Wary did he pass? She stood beside the gate. 
Another hour might only be too late: 
This was the one perchance prescribed by Fate. 


It was no tryst that they had sworn to keep. 
Down toward the valley strayed the lingering sheep; 
He followed, and he left her there to weep. 


That which was in his heart she could not know; 
No choice hed she but still to let him go, 
Then homeward turn with faltering step and slow. 





When up the hill the weary shepherd toiled, 
7 The maid was gone, and his fond purpose foiled, 
t And all the sweetness of my idyl spoiled. 








; THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES, 





JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


Tuer man who stands before the country to-day 

° as the candidate of the Republican party for the 
4 Presidency has a remarkable history. A little 
more than thirty years ago no one who saw him 
as a boy driving on the canal tow-path, or as a 


- 








f laborer at his carpenter’s bench, would have sup- 
+, posed that in the next generation he would rise to 
; the supreme distinction that has just been award- 


ed him. And yet every one who knew him in 
H those early days of hard struggling and persistent 
H self-denial felt that he had in him those elements 
}: of a sturdy manhood that would lead to sure suc- 
3 cess in the grand purpose that possessed him to 
; push beyond the ordinary walks of life. 
He came of plain New England stock. His fa- 
H ther, ABRAHAM GARFIELD, a direct descendant of 
i the stalwart Puritans, moved some sixty years 
ago from this State to the township of Orange, 
rE Cuyahoga County, Ohio (fifteen miles from Cleve- 
: land), where James was born on the 19th of No- 
vember, 1831. Two years later his father died, 
leaving a family of four children. His mother, a 
woman of unusual strength of character, man- 
aged by her exertions to keep the family togeth- 
er until the boys were old enough to earn their 
own living. But the land was poor, and it was 
hard work to get more than a scanty subsistence. 
Young GarriE_p’s life was one of monotonous toil. 
He worked hard upon the farm in summer, and at 
the carpenter’s bench in winter. The best of it 
was that he liked to work. There was not a lazy 
bone in his body. 
He had an absorbing ambition to get an educa- 
tion, and the only road open to this end seemed 
’ that of manual labor. Ready money was hard to 
get in those days. The Ohio Canal ran not far 
from where he lived, and finding that the boat- 
men got their pay in cash, and earned better wages 
than he could make at farming or carpentry, he 
i : hired out as a driver on the tow-path, and soon 
te got up to the dignity of holding the helm of a 
boat. Then he determined to ship as a sailor on 
the lakes, but an attack of fever and ague inter- 
fered with his plans. He was ill three months, 
and when he recovered he decided to go to a 
school called Geauga Academy, in an adjoining 
county. His mother gave him a few dollars, some 
cooking utensils, and a stock of provisions. He 
hired a small room, and cooked his own food, to 
make his expenses as light as possible. He paid 
it his own way after that, never calling on his moth- 
i er for any more assistance. By working at the 
3 carpenter’s bench mornings and evenings and va- 
2 cation times, and teaching country schools during 
} the winter, he managed to attend the academy 
‘ during the spring and fall terms, and to save a 
little money toward going to college. He had ex- 
cellent health, a robust frame, and a capital mem- 
ory, and the attempt to combine mental and phys- 
ical work, which has broken down many farmer 
boys ambitious to get an education, did not hurt 
him. 
When he was twenty-three years old he enter- 
" ed the Junior Class at Williams College. He had 
fi saved about half enough money to pay the ex- 
penses of the course. How to get the rest of 
the sum needed was a problem. A kind-hearted 
gentleman, many years his senior, who has ever 
since been one of his closest friends, loaned him 
the amount. So scrupulous was the young man 
about the payment of the debt that he got his 
life insured, and placed the policy in his credit- 
or’s hands. “If I live,” he said, “I shall pay 
you; and if I die, you will suffer no loss.” The 
debt was repaid soon after he graduated. He 
ai went to Williams College in the fall of 1854, and, 
as he had anticipated, passed the examination for 
a the Junior Class. Two years later he graduated, 
: and bore off the metaphysical honor. His class- 
i mates remember well his prodigious industry as 
a student, his physical activity in the college 
games, and his cordial, hearty, social ways. 
Before he went to college, young Garrirtp had 
been connected with the Western sect of “The 
. Disciples,” founded by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, and 
ti whose peculiar tenets were, “no creed to express 
beliefs,” hospitality, fraternity, and good-will. To 
2: a struggling college of this sect at Hiram, Portage 
County, Ohio, GarFIELD was called as an instructor, 
‘ and after two years he became President. It has 
f often been said that he was at one time a minister. 
a This is not true. The story had a foundation, 
however, in the fact that he used to speak in the 
churches of the denomination. The Disciples at 
that time had no regular paid ministry. They 
supported travelling elders, but the congregations 
had no pastors, and were usually addressed by 
some one among the members who had a natural 
talent for pulpit oratory. GarFieLp’s purpose 
was to be a lawyer, and he had not swerved from 
f it at the time he used to talk of religion and a 
future life to the little congregations in the Dis- 
j ciples’ meeting-houses in Northern Ohio. He 
i studied law diligently all the while, and was an 
a ardent reader of general literature. 
‘- 
: 
é 





an During his connection with the college he was 
married to Miss Lucreria Rupoirs, the daughter 


of a farmer. The match was one of love, and 








brought to the young man a mate of singular 
sweetness and congeniality of disposition, whose 
influence, example, and companionship have done 
much to shape his after-success. 

In 1859 his career as College President became 
merged in that of civic officer, and he was chosen 
State Senator, representing the two counties of 
Portage and Summit. Then came the stirring 
events of the war. Senator GarFreLp had al- 
ready been singled out as a leader, and he enter- 
ed the conflict with all the enthusiasm of an ar- 
dent Republican, a lover of the Union, and a 
hater of slavery. His military career was full of 
brave deeds and arduous service for his country. 
He went into the war as Colonel of the Forty- 
second Ohio Volunteers. He first smelled pow- 
der in Kentucky, where, after a toilsome march, 
he routed the rebels under HuMPHREY MARSHALL. 
Then the Colonel became a Brigadier-General, and 
took part in the battle of Pittsburg Landing and 
the siege of Corinth as Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the Cumberland. In the terrible battle of 
Chickamauga he had a horse shot under him, and 
his orderly was killed. Soon afterward, “ for gal- 
lant and meritorious services,” he was promoted 
to a Major-Generalship. 

Before the battle of Chickamauga, he had 
been elected a Representative to the Thirty- 
eighth Congress. He took his seat in Decem- 
ber, 1868, and was assigned to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. He stood by his party, and his 
party stood by him, re-electing him successively 
to the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty- 
second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses. During these several 
terms he has served as the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and of the Appropri- 
ations Committee. This last chairmanship he 
held until 1875, when the Democrats came into 
power. Two years later, when James G. BLaInE 
went to the Senate, General GarFIELD became by 
common consent the Republican leader in the 
House—a position which he has maintained ever 
since. In January last he was elected to the Sen- 
ate, to fill the seat of ALLEN G, TuuRMAN, who re- 
tires on the 4th of March next. He received the 
unanimous vote of the Republican caucus for this 
position—an honor never conferred before on any 
man by any party in the State of Ohio. 

In person General GarFIELD is six feet high, 
broad-shouldered, and strongly built. He has an 
unusually large head that seems to be three-fourths 
forehead, light brown hair and beard, now touch- 
ed with gray, large light blue eyes, a prominent 
nose, and full cheeks. He dresses plainly, is fond 
of broad-brimmed slouch hats and stout boots, 
eats heartily, cares nothing for luxurious living, 
is a great reader of good books on all subjects, is 
thoroughly temperate in all respects save in that 
of brain-work, and is devoted to his wife and chil- 
dren. Among men he is genial, approachable, 
companionable, and a remarkably entertaining 
talker. His mind is a vast store-house of facts, 
reminiscences, and anecdotes. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


The Republican candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency is a year older than the leader of his tick- 
et. He was born in Franklin County, Vermont, 
on the 5th of October, 1830, and is the oldest of 
a family of two sons and five daughters. His fa- 
ther was the Rev. Dr. Witt1am ARTHUR, a Baptist 
clergyman, who emigrated to this country from 
the County Antrim, Ireland, in his eighteenth 
year, and died in 1875, in Newtonville, near Al- 
bany, after a long and successful ministry. 

Young ARTHUR was educated at Union College, 
Schenectady, where he excelled in all his studies. 
After his graduation he taught a country school 
in Vermont for two years, and at the expiration 
of that time came to New York, with $500 in 
his pocket, and entered the office of Ex-Judge 
E. D. Cutver as a student. After being admit- 
ted to the bar he formed a partnership with his 
intimate friend and room-mate Henry D. Garot- 
NER, With the intention of practicing in the West, 
and for three months they roamed about in the 
Western States in search of an eligible site, but 
in the end returned to this city, where they hung 
out their joint shingle, and entered upon a suc- 
cessful career almost from the start. General 
ArTHUR soon afterward married the daughter of 
Lieutenant Hernpon, U. S. N., who was lost at 
sea. Congress voted a gold medal to his widow 
in recognition of the conspicuous bravery he dis- 
played on that occasion. Mrs. Arruur died only 
a short time ago, leaving two children. 

General Artur obtained considerable legal 
celebrity in his first great case, the famous Lem- 
MON suit, brought to recover possession of eight 
slaves who had been declared free by Judge 
Parng, of the Superior Court of this city. It was 
in 1852 that JonatHan Lemmon, of Virginia, came 
to New York with his slaves, intending to ship 
them to Texas, when they were discovered and 
freed. The judge decided that they could not be 
held by the owner under the Fugitive Slave Law. 
A howl of rage went up from the South, and the 
Virginia Legislature authorized the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of that State to assist in taking an appeal. 
Witu1aM M. Evarts and Cuester A. ARTHUR were 
employed to represent the people, and they won 
their case, which then went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. CHartes O’Conor here es- 
poused the cause of the slave-holders, but he too 
was beaten by Messrs. Evarts and ArTHurR, and 
a long step was taken toward the emancipation 
of the black race. 

Another great service was rendered by General 
ARTHUR in the same cause in 1856. Lizzi Jen- 
NINGS, @ respectable colored woman, was put off 
a Fourth Avenue car with violence, after she had 
paid her fare. General Arrur sued on her be- 
half, and secured a verdict of $500 damages. 
The next day the company issued an order to 
permit colored persons to ride on their cars, and 
the other car companies quickly followed their 
example. Before that the Sixth Avenue Company 





ran a few special cars for colored persons, and 
the other lines refused to let them ride at all. 

General ArTHuR was a delegate to the Conven- 
tion at Saratoga that founded the Republican 
party. Previous to the war he was Judge-Advo- 
cate of the Second Brigade of the State Militia, 
and Governor MorGan appointed him Engineer- 
in-Chief of his staff. In 1861 he was made In- 
spector-General, and soon afterward became Quar- 
termaster-General. In each of these offices he 
rendered great seryice to the government during 
the war. At the end of Governor Morean’s term 
he resumed the practice of the law, forming a part- 
nership with Mr. Ransom, and then Mr, Puetps, 
the District Attorney of New York, was added to 
the firm. He now stands at the head of the firm 
of ArTuur, PHetps, Knevars, & Ransom. He al- 
ways took a leading part in State and city politics. 
He was appointed Collector of the Port of New 
York by President Grant November 21, 1872, to 
succeed Tuomas Murray, holding the office until 
July 20, 1878, when he was succeeded by Collect- 
or Merritt. Since then he has devoted his time 
to his law business, and to State and national 
politics. He is a member of the Union League 
Club, where he has very many warm and devoted 
friends, and in person is tall, athletic, and hand- 
some. 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


“ Beacar on Horsesack,” “ Warter’s Worp,” 
* Unper One Roor,” “ Hicu Spirits,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.) 
AN ADMISSION. 


Wuen the card of Mr. Brail, Detective Depart- 
ment, Scotland Yard, was handed to her by that 
gentleman in person (for he it was who had call- 
ed on her that morning so long before visiting 
hours), she at once jumped to the conclusion that 
he had been sent to her by the police. She had 
heard of Scotland Yard, and she had heard of 
detectives, and she at once combined her infor- 
mation: if she had known only a little more, if 
she had even read some of those excellent works 
of fiction in which the duties of detectives are 
portrayed, she would have been aware that they 
are often employed by private individuals. As it 
was, instead of beholding in the man a possible 
emissary of Mr. Signet’s, she only saw a member 
of the force which is supported by the rate-pay- 
ers, and who should naturally be well disposed 
toward whoever paid the most rates. 

“T have called in accordance with instructions,” 
said Mr. Brail, after a respectful salutation, “ con- 
cerning your ladyship’s diamonds, which it seems 
are gone a-missing.” 

“My diamonds! and missing! This is the 
first I have heard of it.” She spoke with great 
coolness, and apparent deliberation ; but the fact 
was that she had answered on the impulse of the 
moment. It was her. rule of life (as having an 
aristocratic and indifferent air) not to appear 
moved by any event, so far as outsiders were 
concerned, and also she thought it good policy to 
let the policeman tell his own story. It would 
not only have disgusted but very seriously alarm- 
ed her (for she had good cause for alarm) if she 
had known that what the policeman was saying 
to himself was, “ That’s one lie, my lady;+o begin 
with.” 

“ Well, ma’am, the fact is, Mr. Helston, he as is 
Mr. Signet’s assistant, is missing, and the jewels 
of course were in his charge.” 

“ Of course they were,” assented Lady Pargiter, 
with emphasis. 

“ Well, ma’am, you see I’m getting up the case, 
which is a very important one, and I am natural- 
ly desirous of obtaining every information.” 

“The interests of justice demand it,” said Lady 
Pargiter, approvingly. 

“Just so; it is better for everybody’s sake— 
except those as have not acted on the square— 
that I should be supplied with information.” 

“There can’t be a doubt of it,” said Lady Par- 
giter, ‘‘ nor can there be a doubt,” she added, with 
severity, “ that. some person or persons” (this she 
thought quite a legal touch) “are not acting, as 
you call it, on the square.” 

“ Well, ma’am, yes, there must have been rob- 
bery at least.” i 

“ As you say, at least, Mr. Brail—and perhaps 
something else.” 

“T am afraid so, ma’am, indeed. It’s even bet- 
ting as it’s murder.” 

“T am not of your opinion, Mr. Brail.” 

The detective raised his eyes to her rather 
quicker than was his wont, for all his movements 
were quiet and methodical. 

“It’s only my idea,” continued she, with a sense 
of having said too much. “Let us hear your 
story first.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve got no story; it isn’t my 
business to have one in these cases, but only to 
listen to other people’s. I’ve been to Mr. Sig- 
net’s, of course.” 

“ Well?” said she, impatiently, for he spoke so 
slowly as almost to appear to have an impedi- 
ment in his speech. 

“ He has nothing to say except that Mr. Helston 
didn’t come to his establishment this morning, 
and consequently did not bring back the jewels. 
Then, Lady Pargiter, I went to the cabman’s—he 
as brought Mr. Helston to your house. I am 
bound to say he seems an honest man enough, 
and to tell a plain tale—though it’s a strange 
one—in a plain way.” 

“Very likely: why should he not? Well, what 
does he say ?” 

“Why, he says—and sticks to it—that he 
brought Mr. Helston to your house as usual, but 
never took him away again; that he left him here.” 





“Left Mr. Helston in Moor Street? ¢ 
house ?” seg ~ 
(“If she’s acting,” thought Mr. Brail to himself, 


“she’s a keen one.”) No expression of face or 
voice could be more instinct with astonishment 
and even indignation. ‘ That’s what he sa my 
lady. That Mr. Helston was asked to stop here.” 

“Then the man must be mad or drunk. How 
could such a thing be possible? Do you suppose 
that my husband—Sir Charles Pargiter—is on 
visiting terms with a person like this Helston, 
that he should invite him to remain here?” The 
scorn in her voice was scathing, but it did not 
scathe Mr. Brail. : 

“TI suppose nothing, my lady,” he answered, 
respectfully ; “‘my business is only to hear other 
people’s suppositions. Rutherford’s—that’s the 
cabman’s—supposition is that Mr. Helston was 
ill, with a cold or summut, that the night was a 
very inclement one, and that therefore he was 
asked by your ladyship—” 

_ “By me?” ejaculated Lady Pargiter. “This 
is too audacious !”’ 

“Was asked by you—through your footman— 
to remain for a few hours. ‘Here are my notes: 
yes, ‘at quarter past three,’ said he, ‘it being very 
snowy and blusterous, I had just driven off from 
the door with my fare’ (that was Mr. Helston, of 
course), ‘ when one of the six-footers’—I beg your 
pardon, my lady, he means footman—‘ runs after 
the cab and calls me. I stops, and he speaks to 
Mr. Helston. Mr. Helston tells me to drive back 
again to the house, and then he goes in-doors, 
In a minute or two the footman comes out agai 
and says that his missus has offered Mr. Helston 
shelter for the night, and that, being so stormy, 
he has aecepted it. And then I drives away, 
glad enough to go straight home’—which it 
seems he did,” concluded Mr. Brail, shutting up 
his memorandum-book. 

“Tt is a falsehood from beginning to end,” ex- 
claimed Lady Pargiter, pale with passion. “I 
should as soon have thought of offering such 
hospitality to the cabman himself.” 

“T am to understand from you, then, my lady, 
that the whole story is a fabrication, am I?” ob- 
served Mr. Brail, with a sort of gentle importuni- 
ty. “For instance, that you never sent your foot- 
man after Mr. Helston at all?” 

For a moment she hesitated. Then she an- 
swered plump enough. “No, I never did.” 

“Very good, ma’am. ‘Then I have no further 
observation to offer at present.” 

He was about to take up his hat in departure, 
when she stopped him with a movement of her 
hand, and a curt “ But J have, Mr. Brail.” 

“Very good, ma’am; my time is yours;” and 
he sat down again. 

“Since you are here in the interests of justice,” 
she continued, speaking in a hard, slow tone, “ it 
is only right you should know the truth, or what 
I believe to be the truth, Mr. Brail. You said 
you were desirous to hear the opinions of other 
people.” 

“Quite true, ma’am; any suggestion may be 
valuable, and especially coming from your lady- 
ship.” 

“Tt is not a suggestion, but a conviction—a 
conviction forced upon me by the conduct of a 
certain person of whom this Helston is the mere 
creature. When I said there was something in 
this matter worse than robbery, I alluded to what 
I believe the law terms a conspiracy.” 

The detective inclined his head. ‘There is 
such a thing, ma’am, in law, no doubt, and it is a 
very serious matter.” 

“Tt ought to be a hanging matter,” observed 
Lady Pargiter, with decision. ‘ Well, if you will 
take my advice, it is in that direction that you 
will turn your attention.” 

“You think this little affair was undertaken, 
as it were, by a company, ma’am ?” 

“T do. The man Helston had not the wits for 
it himself, but a certain opportunity for fraud 
having presented itself to him, he informed his em- 
ployer, and the two men concerted the robbery.” 

“ And would you have any objection, ma’am, 
to state,” said Mr. Brail, with that grave move- 
ment of his head which, without being precisely 
assent or approval, seemed nevertheless to invite 
confidence, “ what the opportunity was ?” 

“Tt is a matter that does not affect this inqui- 
ry, Mr. Brail; but I have reason to believe there 
was such an opportunity, and that Mr. Signet took 
advantage of it.” 

“T should suggest there was. no necessity for 
mentioning names, my lady—leastways at this 
stage of the business.” 

“Very good: of course I speak to you in con- 
fidence.” 

“Just so, my lady; and there being no wit- 
nesses but you and me, it would be difficult to 
prove a libel: your contention is, I reckon, that 
the diamonds having been lost when not in your 
possession, Mr. Signet is answerable for them ?” 

“Most certainly it is. Hence arises his mis- 
erable device of pretending that his assistant 
found shelter here last night. That he has sub- 
orned the cabman I have no sort of doubt.” 

“Then where is it—if I may make so bold— 
that in your ladyship’s opinion Mr. Helston is ?” 

“I believe he is in hiding somewhere, yet not 
so closely hid but that Mr. Signet can find him. 
A man like that can take my diamonds and set 
them afresh so that none of them can be recog- 
nized. It is a cheaper way even than giving me 
half their value for them, as he once had the 
hardihood to offer;” and Lady Pargiter’s face, 
which had been pale enough during some por- 
tions of the interview, flushed with the remem- 
brance of that outrage. 

“ Well, my lady, I will take to heart what you 
say,” said Mr. Brail, “and by putting two and 
two together, make no doubt that I shall come to 
the bottom of this matter. Good-morning, and 


many thanks to your ladyship.” 

The instant he had parted from her, Lady Par- 
giter rang for her maid. 

“ You did what I told you with respect to Har- 
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vey,” said she, quickly—“I mean as to telling 
him to hold his 4 

“ Certainly I did, my lady.” 

“And you said it as from yourself, and not 
from me.” é 

_ “Well, of course, my lady,” replied Patty, with 

a smile that seemed to say, “Am I an idiot?” 
“JT laid every injunction upon Harvey directly I 
left your ladyship’s presence, and, to do him jus- 
tice, he was willing enough to oblige me, only—” 

“Only what?” inquired her mistress, impa- 


tiently. es F 
“Well, I am afraid it was a lieliite, my lady ; 
for the first man as this Mr. B across— 
indeed, he opened the door to him—was Harvey ; 
and the first question he put to him was, ‘Did 
your mistress happen to send you after Mr. Hels- 
ton’s cab last night?” When, meaning no harm, 
he told the truth, and said, ‘ Yes, she did.’ " 
Lady Pargiter made no reply; only lisped out 
the word “ Dolt,” and sank into a chair; but if 
those who averred that her ladyship’s face was 
“incapable of expression” could have seen it at 
that moment, they would have confessed their 
error. * 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
PUBLICITY. 


Ir was characteristic of the quiet little house- 
hold in Cavendish Grove that it took in no daily 
newspaper: Uncle Stephen was wont to aver that 
sooner or later he was sure to hear any news that 
was worth hearing, while all that was worthless 
died away and never reached him, while Matthew 
was too wrapped up in his own thoughts and in 
the causes of Madge’s failure to interest himself 
in the affairs of the day. But of late “ the flying 
buttress,” as Mr. Frank Barlow had been named 
by Sabey, because of his propinquity, and also 
from his intimate relations with the family, kept 
the ladies at least au cowrant with all that was 
‘going on. He was ‘‘of the day, daily,” as Uncle 
Stephen said, both by nature and calling, and the 


morning newspaper, and indeed the evening, were . 


as the breath of life to him. On the morning 
after Matthew’s disappearance, however, he found 
his favorite journal a little too interesting, like a 
man who, though accustomed to quinine, takes 
six grains instead of two, and discovers that a 
tonic has its drawbacks. The shock, neverthe- 
less, although severe, was far from unexpected ; 
he had been well aware that that little paragraph 
in the Might-Cap would grow like a mushroom 
(or rather like rankest toad-stool), and be served 
in the morning, in its new shape, at every break- 
fast table in the kingdom. The “ Mysterious Dis- 
appearance of a Jeweller’s Assistant” was now 
transformed into “Great Jewel Robbery,” and 
the circumstance of Matthew being missing was 
made subordinate to the loss of “those diamonds 
‘ which on the person of their owner, Lady Pargi- 
ter, have been so long a familiar object with all 
frequenters of the haunts of Fashion.” It was 
wonderful, considering the short time that had 
elapsed since the occurrence, how accurate on the 
whole were the details; but at the same time, as 
it seemed to Mr. Barlow, the paragraph had the 
appearance of being more or less “inspired” ; it 
took for granted that the loss of the jewels would 
fall upon “ the respectable and long-established 
firm of Star & Signet,” whom it condoled with ac- 
cordingly; but it especially condoled with Lady 
Pargiter, whom “no mere sum of money could 
recompense for a parure which was practically 
priceless, as well as endeared to her by hereditary 
association.” The sting of the narrative, however, 
which was a pretty long one, lay in its tail; for 
it concluded with these words, “‘ We understand 
that the missing personage, Matthew Helston, had 
been intrusted with the custody of the jewels only 
on one or two previous occasions, and had been in 
the service of Messrs. Star & Signet but a few 
months.” 

“These people are worth powder and shot, 
that’s some comfort,” was Mr. Barlow’s first ex- 
clamation on reading this unpleasant remark ; 
“let them only speak out a trifle more plainly, 
and by Jove they shall pay for it. But in the 
mean time, what a blow it will be for Amy and 
her sister. They’re sure to see it, however, or 
something worse ; and at all events some ‘d——d 
good-natured friend’ is sooner or later certain to 

~ tell them all about it. I'd better take it in and 
get it over.” 

Accordingly he took it in and showed it to 
Uncle Stephen and Amy; the former agreed 
with him that it was only what was to have been 
expected, but the latter was vehemently indig- 
nant. She only wished the man who wrote suc 
words of Matthew could but have seen his wife 
as she had seen her, sleepless, desolate, despairing. 

“My dear Amy,” said Uncle Stephen, “he would 
only have made another paragraph about her, and 
cleared pe and sixpence by it. Do you 
really mean that Sabey has had no sleep ?” 

“T believe none; I have stolen into her room 
at all hours, and found her watching ; sitting, 
lying, or standing, it is all the same with her ; her 
eyes are never closed, and begin to have a haunt- 
ed look in them which terrifies me.’ The very 
child at times seems frightened at her, and cries 
distressingly. Should she see this paper, I should 
tremble for her reason.” 

“Yet it had no ill effect on you, who are her 
other self,” observed Uncle Stephen’; “I noticed 
that on the contrary it made you pluck up spirit.” 


“To let her see it would be a dangerous experi- 


ment,” remarked Mr. Barlow, “in Mrs. Helston’s 
weak condition.” 

“There is nothing so bad as suspense, in my 
opinion,” argued the old man. “Any change 
from that would be a change for the better. If 
ace ek ae oe her husband’s nenet 

defending, that w 
put heart into her.” 

“She needs it,” murmured Amy, with a deep sigh. 

At thie moment there was a violent ring at the 
. front door. 





“Did I not hear a bell ?” said Uncle Stephen ; 
as though a 34-pounder had been fired at one’s 
ear, and one had asked, “ Did not something go 
off just now ?” 

Amy rushed into the hall, to find Mr. Signet 
stamping flakes of snow there off his boots, which 
he had incurred in his passage from the cab, and 
inquiring of the servant for herself. 


“My dear Miss Thurlow, you are the very per- | 


son I came to see,” said he, effusively. 

“Ts there any news, Mr. Signet ?” 

“ Well, scarcely news ; but I promised to come, 
you know, if anything occurred.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, I’m sure. Oh, Mr. 
Signet, do you bring us hope?” : 

“ Well, at all events this will help us,” he said, 
holding up the same newspaper which Mr. Bar- 
low had just brought. “ Publicity is always use- 
ful in these cases; but of all the disgraceful, 
abominable statements—” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Signet ?” exclaimed a broken 
voice at the top of the stairs. 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s me,” returned the jeweller, 
not very graciously. ‘I hope I find you as well 
as can be expected. I will come to you if you 
wish it, in one minute, but I want to say two 
words in private to Miss Thurlow.” 

“Oh, Frank, here is Mr. Signet,” said Amy, as 
Mr. Barlow made his appearance in the hall with 
a frown on his usually pleasant face. ‘“ He has 
something to say’ (here she dropped her voice) 
“that he does not wish dear Sabey to hear.” 

“You will keep nothing from me, Amy,” plead- 
ed Sabey from the floor above, as though she had 
heard her words. “Oh, let me hear what Mr. 
Signet has to say.” : 

er voice was so pitiful, mingled as it was 
with the querulous cry of the child, that it went 
to Amy’s heart. 

“T must go to my sister,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Pray say all you wish to Mr. Barlow, Mr. Signet, 
and to Uncle Stephen. They will know what it 
is best for her to hear.” 

Since it seemed that all chance of a téte-d-téte 
was over for the present, the jeweller followed 
Mr. Barlow into the parlor. ‘ 

“This is a sad business,” said Mr. Durham, as 
he held out his hand to the visitor. 

“ Ah, you have seen the paper. Sad is no word 
for it. It is disgusting that the press should lend 
itself to such manceuvres.” 

“Manoeuvres!” echoed Uncle Stephen. “It 
seems to me that is a mild term for the implica- 
tion conveyed.” 

“You are right, Mr. Durham; it is an ex parte 
statement of the vilest kind.” 

“‘ What does he mean by an ex parte statement ?” 
mused Uncle Stephen, looking at Mr. Signet with 
much curiosity; “why is it, 1 wonder, that all 
these good people use foreign tongues so much ? 
They are like bad cooks, that serve up everything, 
even though it is very good of itself, with walnut 
catchup.” 

“Tt is obvious to me,” continued Mr. Signet, 
“that the man who wrote this notice has been 
got at by Lady Pargiter. It must have cost her 
ten pounds at least—and I hope twenty. The 
idea of ‘no sum of money” recompensing that 
woman for her diamonds, when to my knowledge 
she has done her best to get rid of them for the 
last three months! And then his alluding to 
my responsibility as being an acknowledged fact, 
when it is by no means certain that she has not 
got them all the time in Moor Street! I call it 
disgusting and disgraceful.” 

“T had an idea that you might be alluding to 
the rather unpleasant. charge this paper makes 


by implication against my nephew,” observed Mr. 


Durham, dryly. . 

“Well, and that’s bad too, sir—very bad,” ad- 
mitted Mr, Signet. 

“ But still, the loss of one’s character is noth- 
ing as compared with the loss of one’s money,” 
added Uncle Stephen, with a philosophic air. 

“‘ Well, it must be a deuced good character if 
it’s worth £25,000,” rejoined Mr. Signet. “I 
don’t know one that would fetch that money my- 
self.” 

“ Are we to understand that you have nothing 
further to communicate to us,” inquired Mr. Bar- 
low, stiffly, ‘beyond what we had already learn- 
ed for ourselves from the newspaper ?” 

“T did not come to communicate even that to 
you, sir,” replied Mr. Signet. ‘I have a request 
to make to Miss Thurlow. She is under the ex- 
pectation that when the time was ripe I should 
do so. Indeed, we made an arrangement togeth- 
er to that effect.” 

“You are perhaps unaware, Mr. Signet,” re- 
turned Mr. Barlow, “that it is not usual for gen- 
tlemen—who are in no way connected with them 
—to make private arrangements with young la- 
dies. If you have anything to say to Miss Thur- 
low, you will be good enough to do so through 
me, who have the honor to be her destined hus- 
band.” 

“You are a business man, I understand, Mr. 
Barlow,” returned Mr. Signet, coldly, “and if so, 


“you should know that business matters, when of 


a confidential kind—as this happens to be—are 
conducted between principals without the inter- 
ference of a third party. You have no locus 
standi in the matter whatever.” 

“There he is again!” muttered Uncle Stephen. 
“T am curious to see, when Barlow pulls his nose 
(which will happen presently), whether he will 
even then speak plain English.” 

“You are talking of what you don’t under- 
stand, Mr. Signet, and also very impertinently,” 
said Mr. Barlow. “ You shall not see Miss Thur- 
low alone, either now or at any other time, I 
promise you. If you go up stairs at all, it will be 
in my company.” p 

“Then I shall go up stairs to no purpose, since 
I do not choose to speak i say in 

r hearing,” returned Mr. Signet. 
gg toe Amy appeared at the door, like some 


sweet divinity of old, to appease the wrath of 
warring mortals, 








“Tf you wouldn’t mind coming to see my sis- 
ter, Mr. Signet, she would take it very kind of 
you. Sheis growing impatient to hear your news. . 
I think, Frank,” added she, as Mr. Barlow rose 
with the obvious intention of forming one of the 
party, ‘that too many of us at a time oppress 
poor Sabey ; it will be better if she and I were to 
see Mr. Signet alone.” 

“It seems to me natural enough,” observed Un- 
cle Stephen, as Mr. Barlow stood irresolute. He 
was ashamed, under circumstances so sad, and in 
the presence of innocent unconscious Amy, to 
show his jealousy—nor, indeed, was he jealous of 
her at all; but he was very loath to give up his 
point. Poor Matthew’s dislike of Mr. Signet had 
been as a pin’s point to a barbed arrow’s in com- 
parison with the prejudice he himself now enter- 
tained against that gentleman. 

“Would not Sabey prefer to see this—to see 
Mr. Signet alone ?” he said—a proposition man- 
ifestly weak even to the suggester of it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 


On page 412 will be found the portrait of the 
Hon. Grorcse F. Hoar, who presided with such 
signal ability over the deliberations of the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago, Mr. Hoar was 
born at Concord, Massachusetts, in 1826, and 
graduated, at the age of twenty, at Harvard Col- 
lege. After studying law at the Dane Law School, 
he settled at Worcester, Massachusetts, and en- 
tered on the practice of his profession. In 1852 
he was a member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in 1857 of the State Senate. He 
was a Representative in the Forty-first, Forty- 
second, Forty-third, and Forty-fourth Congresses, 
and declined being a candidate for election to 
the Forty-fifth. He was a member of the Elect- 
oral Commission of 1876, and in the following 
year took his seat in the United States Senate as 
the successor of the Hon. Grorce S. BourwEi. 





THE AILMENTS OF OLD AGE. 
Br A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


A GREEN or, as some call it, a “ hearty” old age 
is what we all hope to live to, if we hope to live 
to be old at all. Whether we do so or not de- 
pends greatly upon how we use ourselves in the 
days of our youth and prime of manhood. But, 
contrary to what the poet says, I hold that it is 
not at all necessary for the aged to have, as a 
rule, “weary days and nights of sleepless pain.” 
No, nor for the old to wish youth to come again. 
There is a land where youth blooms eternal; let 
us rather look forward than backward. There is 
no greater blessing that can be enjoyed in old 
age than that of contentment. In the case of 
the aged, contentment really is a continual feast. 
It is a habit, therefore, that ought to be eultiva- 
ted, if only for these two reasons: first, that fret- 
fulness aggravates any ailment or chronic dis- 
ease one may be suffering from—owing to the 
effect the mind has over the body; and secondly, 
that a fretful man (or woman) is less likely to be 
loved by those around him, upon whom he is real- 
ly dependent for the comforts of his daily life; 
for let him be as rich as Croesus, and able to com- 
mand all the luxuries life can give, I think it is 
better to deserve than command, and better to be 
loved for one’s self than toadied to for one’s wealth. 

The disease known by medical men as senile 
bronchitis comes uppermost to my mind; it is 
little else than a bad cough, with copious expec- 
toration of frothy phlegm and matter. It is usu- 
ally easiest in summer and on fine sunshiny days, 
and worst in winter and dark gloomy weather. 
In other words, the secretion is diminished by life 
in the warmth of the sun, and increased by cold ; 
diminished by the exhilaration of spirits caused by 
a fine day, and increased by the gloom of a dull 
one, and this latter is simply a proof of what I 
said just now about fretfulness always aggrava- 
ting any present disorder. Take a case in point: 
an old man who, verging on eighty, has always 
been used to an active out-of-door life, and al- 
though suffering from severe senile bronchitis, 
still takes walks abroad every fine forenoon, is 
confined to the. house on a rainy day; he will 
still take his exercise up and down the room, 
pausing oft to gaze longingly through the win- 
dows, and wondering, while he bemoans his hard 
fate, if it ever means to clear up. This very 
worry of mind then increases both cough and ex- 
pectoration ; he at once thinks he is “ booked” 
for another world. “Bless my heart,” he will 
say to his wife, “did ever you see the like? Did 
you ever in your born days hear such a cough? 
Ah! my dear, you won’t have me long now.” 

But presently the sun “ blinks” out. He bright- 
ens up, forgets his cough, and lays aside the cor- 
dial mixture, both objects of untiring interest to 
him all this forenoon. 

“Tl take my stick,” he says, “and run down 
and see how poor old So-and-so is to-day.” 

He goes out, and a couple of hours after he 
returns humming a tune, looking, ay, and feeling 
just twenty years younger, and his very first 
question to his wife is, 

“ Dinner ready yet, my dear?” 

This is no imaginary sketch, and I could give 
you fifty, nay, a hundred like it. 

Well, I fear that to many the symptoms of se- 
nile bronchitis, or the catarrh of old people, are too 
well known to need description; and those who 
so suffer will do well to take good care of them- 
selves, without overdoing it. The exercise should 
be moderate—that is, never carried to the verge 
of fatigue; at the same time it is no reason, on a 
fine day, why a patient should come to the house 
at once, when he feels a little tired; let him take 
heart of grace and rest for a short time in a sun- 
ny corner, out of the draught, then continue the 
walk. Bath-chairs are useful where the feeble- 
ness is very great, but care must be taken to 
wrap up well, and that the feet be not cold. The 





food should be the best procurable; if the teeth 
are bad, the meat ought to be minced with one of 
those handy patent masticators. Time should be 
taken in eating, and a moderate allowance of 
good wine taken with the meal. Occasionally a 
short course of tonics may help to strengthen 
the system, and increase the digestion. One of 
the best I know is made of compound tinciare of 
bark one ounce, hemlock juice six drams, ten 
ounces of camphor water, and a few drops of 
peppermint ; dose, an ounce three times a day. 
Cod-liver oil does great good in these cases, 
when it can be borne; if it is not well borne, 
however, it should be discontinued after a good 
trial. A mixture of ammonia, spirits of chloro- 
form, and squills, which any intelligent druggist 
can compound, will do good service. About fif- 
teen drops of Friar’s balsam in a cup of tea three 
times a day will give great relief in many cases, 
and those who are subject to this complaint 
should never want an inhaler in the house. Five 
drops of turpentine with about ten of laudanum 
may be added to every ounce of hot water in 


| the inhaler, and deep long breaths be taken— 


once or twice a day is sufficient. When the chest 
feels very bad, warm turpentine should be rubbed 
over it, and an aperient pill taken. 

Rheumatism is often associated with bronchi- 
tis, and until you have got rid of the former you 
will hardiy succeed in relieving the latter. For 
this end avoid, for a time, wine, beer, spirits, and 
everything likely to produce acidity ; wear thick- 
er flannel, dusted inside with sulphur, and try a 
dose or two of colchicum at bedtime. On the oth- 
er hand, to the aged rheumatic I could well rec- 
ommend a course of the iodide of potassium with 
bark—such a prescription as this, for example: 
Twenty grains of iodide of potassium, two drams 
of the tincture of henbane, a dram of bicar- 
bonate of potash, and nine ounces of the tincture 
of yellow bark; the dose, two table-spoonfuls 
twice a day. 

Sleeplessness is a comiaon concomitant of gath- 

ering years. I but mention it to warn my read- 
ers against the use of sleeping draughts, which do 
but act artificially, and hardly ever fail to ulti- 
mately shorten life; pure air, very well-ventilated 
bedroom, exercise, and a light supper, with per- 
haps a glass of wine negus or even hot spirits 
with water and a pipe a short time before retir- 
ing, are the only safe narcotics in old age. Old 
people, by-the-way, do not need so much sleep as 
the younger folks, and if they retire early they 
ought to be up betimes. 
_ I may add in conclusion that the aged, being 
very sensitive to cold, should: wear warm though 
light clothing, with flannel next the skin—the 
clothes being loose, not: tight; they should have 
their bedrooms and bed-clothes well aired, and 
for the purposes of warmth and ventilation a lit- 
tle bit of fire in the bedroom. The bed-clothes 
should be soft and warm without being heavy, 
and the surroundings cheerful in appearance. 





THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


Tue present Sultan is by no means illiberal ir. 
his ideas, if we may take his language for the ex- 
pression of his thoughts. He-explained, in the 
audience he granted to a recent Italian envoy, that 
he was quite disposed to move with the times, 
though unfortunately it was impossible that he 
should move quickly ; nor could anybody who had 
the opportunity of making acquaintance with his 
subjects refuse to admit the validity of the excuse. 
Notwithstanding that, we can easily believe that 
he shares his subjects’ disinclination to the intru- 
sion of foreigners ; and the more enlightened the 
ruler may be, the less can he like inquisitions 
into the eccentricities of his maladministration. 
It must be admitted, however, that when he con- 
sents to receive a guest, he does not do things 
by halves. According to popular renown, he is 
immensely wealthy; and distinguished travel- 
lers have listened to marvellous accounts of the 
amounts of coin stowed away in the cellars of his 
treasure-house at Mequinez. The Italian gentle- 
men were informed in-a hushed voice, and with 
mysterious gestures, that it contained five hun- 
dred millions of francs ; that they were stored in 
a palace within a palace, lighted only from the 
roof, and approached by vaulted passages, strengly 
defended by grated doors; that the subterranean 
treasury is beneath a grand central hall ; that three 
hundred negroes, four times in the year, shovel in 
the gold and silver sent by the Sultan; and that 
those slaves who are intrusted with the dangerous 
secrets are kept close prisoners in the palace. 
Once ordered within its fatal gates, they never pass 
them again till carried out for burial. Some part 
of the legend is no doubt true; but it is a natural 
enough notion of the superstitious Moors to put 
their treasure under the care of restless spirits, by 
condemning its guardians to imprisonment and 
death. The buccaneers did precisely the same 
thing when they concealed their booty on the 
“ Keys” of the Spanish Main. 





YACHTING. 34. 


Tue annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club took place on the 10th of Jane, under the 
most favorable auspices of wind and tempera- 
ture. The following yachts were entered for 
competition: First-class centre-board schooners : 
Tidal Wave, Crusader, and Clytie. Second-class : 
Eztelle and Clio. First-class centre-board sloops : 
Gracie, Mischief, Vision, Coming, and Wizard. 
Second-class: Rover, ina, and Vizen. Keel 
sloops: Psyche, Glance, Volante, and Muriel. 

On page 412 will be found engravings of the 
prizes for which the yachts contended. They 
were manufactured by Mr. Taropore B. Starr, of 
this city, and are very tasteful in design and exe- 
cution. The list is as follows: 

No. 1. The punch bowl, ten inches in height, 


has the general surface in silver satin finish, with 


a border around the top of laurel leaves in cop- 


per-applied work, and two heads of Neptune in 
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THE HON. GEORGE F. HOAR.—Paorocrararp sy Brapy.—[Sre Pacr 411.) 


oxidized silver, one on each side. Partly coiled 
around the base, and heiping to support the bowl, 
is a large dolphin in parcel gilt. 

No. 2. A love cup, ten inches in height. It is 
executed in hammered silver, with rope handles 
in parcel gilt on each side. At the top there is a 
head of Neptune, gilt, in bass-relief, and about the 
centre is placed a large anchor in copper applied 
work, 





No. 1.—PUNCH BOWL. 


No. 3. The wine cooler is ten inches in height, 
and is of burnished silver. A rope of copper, 
with various nautical emblems attached to it, ex- 
tends around the body, and is arranged to serve 
for handles. Laurel leaves, also of copper, are 
entwined with the rope. 

No. 4. A love cup, also ten inches in height, 
has a Neptune border around the top, rope han- 
dies in gilt, and an anchor, a pair of oars, and a 











No, 4.—A LOVE CUP. 
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wheel of copper applied in the centre. Around 
the base is a rich border of laurel leaves in gilt. 

No. 5. A large pitcher, eleven inches in height, 
executed in satin-finished silver. A head of Nep- 
tune of oxidized silver in high relief ornaments 
the front, and on each side of the handle is a spray 
of laurel leaves of copper applied work. On one 
side the laurel is separated by a rope, forming a 
shield for an inscription. 


Waly 


No. 5.—SILVER PITCHER. 
THE YACHT RACE—PRIZE CUPS.—Mancracturep By Taeopore. B. Starr. 








No, 6 is a massive tankard, standing eleven 
inches high, executed in a silver satin finish, with 
two-elegantly wrought silver borders around the 
body, aud one around the base in oxidized silver. 
On the lid is a handsome fender, with rope, in cop- 
per-work, and a chain and anchor in oxidized silver. 

The winners in the race were the Tidal Wave, 
Clio, Mischief, Vixen, and Volante, in their respect- 
ive classes. 
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No, 6.—TANKARD. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Eanty in June, Long Island farmers were surprised 
by the unwelcome arrival of a troublesome summer 
visitor. He was not in the least expected, but he 
came, all the same, bringing his numerous family, ev- 
ery one of whom possessed an insatiable appetite, and 
commenced eating without ceremony. At the latest 
report, this pest of the farmer—the army-worm—was 
rapidly consuming growing crops, and seemed as hun- 
gry asever. The army-worm first appeared on “‘ Deer 
Range” farm, at Islip, and attacked a forty-acre field 

* of rye, utterly destroying it in ashort time. The heads 
of grain had begun to fill, and it is said that a thresh- 
ing machine could not have more thoroughly stripped 
the stalk of its succulent juices than did this worm. 
What is singular is the fact that every worm was ap- 
parently allotted its own special stalk, no one inter- 
fering with another in the work of destruction; but 
not a blade was left unharmed; the crop was com- 
pletely consumed. The enemy moves northward in 
a solid phalanx, and has wrought destruction upon 
growing crops in numerous places in New Jersey, 
Staten Island, and on Long Island. Nothing avails to 
turn him from his course, and scarcely anything will 
destroy him. Fire would be effective, only it is diffi- 
cult to safely employ it against the army-worm, owing 
to the parched condition of the grass, Paris green 
has been used with some effect, also lime, tar, and 
kerosene. The army-worm, when fally grown, is de- 
scribed as measuring from one to two inches in length, 
and about as thick as a goose-quill, of a gray color, 
with two lateral stripes, one reddish, the other of yel- 
low hue. It has sixteen legs; nevertheless, although 
so well supplied with walking apparatus, it marches 
with great deliberation, and at the slightest touch curls 
up into a ring. 








Marie Alexandrovna, Czarina of Russia, died on the 
morning of June 38, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 
She had long been feeble, and her death was not un- 
expected. The Czar was not at the Winter Palace at 
the time, but at the imperial summer residence, Tsars- 
koe-Selo, whence he was immediately summoned by 
telegraph. Funeral services were held in the chapel 
of the Winter Palace on the 5th of June, and on the 
7th the body of the dead Empress was conveyed to the 
Petropaulovsk Fortress, where two days afterward the 
high service took place. The Empress was the daugh- 
ter of Louis Il., Grand Duke of Hesse, and was mar- 
ried in April, 1841. She was at that time vivacious . 
and charming. But in after-years she became gloomy, 
and her delicate health and domestic trials made her 
life a sad one. She possessed many admirable quali- 
ties, and is said to have been devotedly attached to 
her husband, whose neglect caused her great grief. 





While the Paris Salon is open, a weekly paper will 
be published, called Le Salon. It contains art criti- 
cisms, and reproductions of sketches and studies by 
artiste. The Fine Arts Department has decided to in- 
crease the number of medals to be granted to artists 
competing in the Salon this year, as well as to nearly 
double the number of honorary mentions. 





Fulton Market has been pronounced by the Depart- 
ment of Buildings an unsafe structure, which ought to 
be taken down from its foundations. The examina- 
tion of it revealed its danger. The foundations have 
settled, and are cracked ; the roof is no better, and the 
timbers rotten; the trusses supporting the roof are 
broken and cut; the floors badly deflected and decayed. 
While the work of building a new market is going on 
—for it is reasonable to expect that the old one will 
soon be removed—it is proposed that the Commission- 
er of Public Works shall erect a temporary building in 
Burling Slip for the use of the present stand-holders 
of Fulton Market. 





On the 2ist of June the Sea-shore Cottage at Atlan- 
ticville, near Long Branch, will be opened for the re- 
ception of visitors. The Cottage, which is situated 
immediately upon the sea-shore, with ample facilities 
for surf-bathing, will accommodate fifty persons, and 
those desirous of availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity for rest and refreshment in the bracing sea air 
ehould apply in person at the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association, No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, between | 
the hours of eleven and one and five and seven o'clock, 
where all needful information will be given. ‘The Cot- 


tage is especially designed as a summer resort for the 
young working-women of this city who need a rest 
during the hot season. The stay of each visitor will 
be limited to two weeks, and nine dollars will cover 
the expense of these two weeks for board and railroad 
fares, 





Among recent additions to the Central Park Muse- 
um of Natural History are some enormous bones 
found in the ancient seas of Colorado and Kansas. 
The sterile lands of Colorado and the chalky deserts 
of Kansas are the beds of those ancient seas, and the 
discovery of innumerable bones and skeletons in them 
was originally made by Professor Marsh and by the 
late Professor Mudge. Crocodile-like reptiles, from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long, must 
have swarmed in those great inland seas, for monster 
bones which have been found reveal their size, 





The members of the Atalanta Boat Club claim that 
their club is the oldest in existence. Not long ago 
the boat club’s house was moved to a pleasant situa- 
tion on the Harlem River, near Macomb’s Dam Bridge, 
and within a short distance of the terminus of the ele- 
vated railway. 





We understand that Amherst College is to have a 
professorship of music. 


The venerable Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., so long 
known in connection with the American Board of 
Missions, died on May 30, at the age of eiglity-three 
years, nine months, and eleven days’ Hundreds of 
missionary laborers will pleasantly remember the hos- 
pitable home at Roxbury, Massachusetts, wherein they 
ever found a cordial welcome, and will feel that by his 
death they have lost a true friend. His long life was 
consecrated to the missionary work, in a wide and 
general way. For thirty-four years he was Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board, and after resigning 
that office he spent his old age in collecting and ar- 
ranging memorials of this great missionary enterprise. 


Night schools on the general plan of the Evening 
High School are to be established by the New York 
Board of Education. The studies will be optional. 


At the recent meeting in this city of the American 
Medical Association, a warm discussion took place in 
regard to the metric system of weights. Last year, at 
the meeting held at Atlanta, an Executive Metric Com- 
mittee was appointed, and it was by the report of this 


committee that the question was presented to the as- 
sociation. It was decidedly recommended that the 
metric system be taught and practiced in medical col- 
leges and dispensaries. This proposal awakened some 
decided opposition from physicians who believed it to 
be a premature action; but when the vote was taken, 
the resolution to adopt the proposed change was car- 
ried by a large majority. The next general meeting of 
the Medical Association will be held at Richmond, be- 
ginning on the first Tuesday of May, 1881. 





The Profilograph is a new and remarkable machine 
which traces mechanically on paper the outlines of 
the ground over which it travels. It was described in 
detail at a recent meeting of the Société d’Encourage- 
ment pour l’Industrie Nationale, at Paris. For sur- 
veyors and others engaged in levelling operations this 
machine promises to be very useful. It is probable it 
may be nsed in the new general.survey of France con- 
templated by the government. 





The new Rockaway Beach Hotel is said to be the 
largest in the world. These are-some of the figures: 
length, 1100 feet ; average width, 300 feet; height, from 
four to six stories above the b t; 616 sleeping 
rooms; two elevators; ten staircases; 5000 gas jets. 
The piazza fronting the sea extends the entire length 
of the building, and is to be 70 feet wide at the main 
entrance, and 54 feet wide on the wings. There is to 
be a terraced lawn more than 1500 feet long, and about 
250 feet in breadth. 


A VALUABLE PATENT. 


One of the most useful and valuable patents 
ever issued from our patent office has just been 
granted to the Hektograph Company of New 
York, as the assignees of Messrs. Kwaysser & 
Husak of Bohemia, for the process of dry copy- 
ing. 1is process has come into almost univer- 
sal use in this country within the past twelve 
months, and is the most simple and useful mode 
of duplicating writings or drawings ever in- 
vented. By it any writing or drawing, executed 
with an aniline ink, can be transferred to a sur- 
face of gelatine, and then as many as one hun- 
dred copies can be printed by simply pressing 
dry sheets of paper on the surface containing 
the transfer. No press is required, nor are acids 
or water used. The apparatus for use of the 
process consists simply of a shallow oblong tin 
case filled with a preparation of Gelatine to the 
depth of about an inch, and is exceedingly sim- 
ple and inexpensive. The process now being 
patented cannot be used without the license of 
the’ Hektograph Company, who are the sole 
owners of the patents for this country.—[ Com.] 











DIABETES CURED. 


Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first: heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Sura. 

ZANESVILLE, Onto, Nov. 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morcan & Aten, New York. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring w 


ng 
buta pupae by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 


sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





NEURAIGIA—A REMARKABLE CURE. 

The following extracts are from a letter received from 
8. A. Russell, Mescalero ncy, New Mexico,dated June 
5th, 1879: “I felt satisfied that if the remedy (Compound 
Oxygen) was really what you claimed it to be, it was just 
what I wanted for a daughter who had been a sufferer 
with New ia for more Jifteen years. I wrote you 
for a copy of your Treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
After ing little work, and the certificates of 
such men as Judge Kelly, T. 8. Arthur, and others, I 
felt that if these were genuine, there must be real merit 
in the remedy. * * * I then ordered the remedy sent to 
my daughter in Kansas. That was about one year ago, 
and since using the supply then ordered, my daughter 
has not only not had ‘a ed but considers herself in 
perfect ** * Regarding my daughter as having,: 
through the blessing of God, been permanently cured 
of as stubborn a case of Neuralgia as it is possible for 
any person to be afflicted with and live, by the use of your 
Compound Oxygen, I esteem it a pleasure and a duty to 
send you this statement.” Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which contains a record of many remarkable 
cures, sent free, Address Dra. Starkey & Pauen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.]} 





For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B.C. Perry’s Lotion. Dr. Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
= Remedy (a different preparation) positively cures 

imples, Face Grube, Blackheads. Send for circular. 
Buxnt Goop & Co,, 85 and 87 Park Place, N. ¥.—[(Com.] 





Orrice Troy (N. Y.) Fire Brick Worxs, 
June 1, 1880. 


H. W. Jouns Mra. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—We are in want of a quantity of 
roofing for some new buildings. * * * It gives 
us pleasure to say the Asbestos Roofing gives 
better results than any we have used. 
(Signed) Yours truly, 
—[Com.] James Ostranper & Son. 








MARSHALL'S PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES. 


Tue only genuine and reliable. 
Cheap Imitations—[ Com. ] 


Take no 





More economical, remarkable certainty of prompt 
action, in ‘fact, every Ber quality is guaranteed for 
Mrs. 8. A. Axien’s World's Hair Restorer. Every 











rs. 
Droggist sells it.—(Com.} 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Has been used with excellent success for seasickness. 
It causes the violent symptoms to yield <7. way to 
a healthful action of the functions impaired.—({Com.} 





Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of- 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Same Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
—. Can be eaten by og Be ee without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


THE MACIC CICAR FAN. 











brown cigaris 
comes from or where it goes to, 
e it to un- 


Eureka Trick and Nevelty Co., 
Pt O. Bex 4614. © 39 Ann St., New York. 


Dr. Bushnell’s Life. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. With 
Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 








This volume presents a very interesting biography 
of a man who for many years exercised a powerful 
influence on the religious thought of New England. 
It has been carefully prepared by his daughters, Mrs. 
Mary Bushnell Cheney and Miss F. L. Bushnell, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Parker and other friends, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the deceased enabled them 
to supply many interesting recollections of his boy- 
hood and college life. The volume includes, also, sev- 
eral fragments of autobiography. As the life of an 
eminent scholar and theologian, who has but recently 
passed away, and whose memory is cherished by 
thousands, this work is one of more than ordinary in- 
terest and value. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GG” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 









& m, Ms. 
Send Stamp for catalogue. 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Campbell's Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers are 
the leading style. Manufactured for the Trade at 
85 Centre Street, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches, 
$8, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each. Chains, $2 
de 2 —e.- Jewelry phy same. 

.0.D., a ag stam 
for Thiustrated Ciren jar. ConLins fae § 
Warou Facrory, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


90 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 




















EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural y 
— uprere, the (operations of digestion and Pay 
OD, aD a careful applica of 
of well- selected cocoa, Mr. ee go 


breakfast -tables with a delicately favo faved boven 

per : be grad : 

co! ution may ually built up until 

enough to resist every tend: 4 to : Hundrete 

of subtle maladies are around us ready to at- 

tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 

win pure Sined and o papi semanas ee 
a , 

Civil Gazette, a 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaying Pier No. 38, N. R., foot of King Street. 





P.M. 
y, June 29, 11 AM. 


Cabin Passage (accord: to State-room 
and $100; Intermediate, rn Steerage at 4 rates. 


Offices, No. 29 Broadway. WILLIAMS & QUION. 
? 








THE 


ORGUINETTE 


Is the most wonderfal music-producer in the world. 
It plays everything: sacred, secular, and popular. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, and the King of musical 

instruments. Large pipe organs, pianos, and reed or- 

gans may all be seen operating mechanically as orgui- 
nettes, musical cabinets, and cabinettos, at the most 

NOVEL and INTERESTING music warerooms in 

the world. 

No. 831 BROADWAY. 
BETWEEN 12th AND 18th STREETS. 
THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrives. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga” Kither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxs Fetripver. Complete in ove 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


COOLEY GR 

























better mn cheaper, a0 "ives 
milk. Pome gp ma of setting 


testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


STEEL PENS. 


Superior, Standard, Reliable. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N.Y. 


Wt 


es 
LIQUID re maamaenoree 2 
uUs- 











Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 














June 26, 1880.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














J, & J, DOBSON, | AU BON MARCHE. HARPER & BROTHERS 


CARPETS, 


Offer an immense and elegant assortment of 


New and Desirable Styles of 
Wiltons, Axminsters, 
 Velvets, Brussels, 
Three-Plys, Ingrains, 
Rugs, Mats, 
Oilcloths, &c., &e., 


Including all popular varieties. of FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, at 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Special Inducements to Churches, St ,and Hotels. 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York, 


Near 6th Ave. Elevated RR. Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


E, A. MORRISON, 








IMPORTER 
RICH NOVELTIES 
In Fringes, Ornaments, and But- 


tons. Real and Imitation Laces and Made- 
up Lace Goods. Ribbons, Silks, Velvets, and 
Fancy Materials for Millinery purposes. 
Dress Trimmings made to order, and Col- 
ored Fringes to match any shade, with 
buttons to cerrespond. Manufacturer of 
Outfitting Goods, of superior quality and 
finish, for Infants and Young Children. 
Complet drobes for $60, and Toilet 
Baskets from $4 75, to which we invite 
public attention and solicit examination. 
Ladies’ Trimmed Bonnets, Round Hats, and 
Breakfast Caps a specialty. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


893 Broadway, .N. Y. 


P. S.—Wholesale department, second and third floors. 


THE GONGREGATIONALISM 


OF THE LAST 


Three Hundred Years, 


As Seen in its Literature: with Special Refer- 
ence to certain Recondite, Neglected, or Dis- 
puted Passages. With a Bibliographical 
Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexter. 

- Large 8vo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 











The Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, as one of the. 


most learned and diligent and sagacions of American 
students, has now finished a work which is truly a 
magnum opus, and which will take the highest and 
most permanent rank among historical treatises. It 
is a history of Congregationalism, which is of ne- 
cessity a history of the origin and development of 
Puritanism, The vast literature of three centuries has 
been explored by Dr. Dexter to collect the material of 
this work, and his catalogue of titles in Congrega- 
tioual bibliography would alone fill a large volume. 
A work like this is, in the truest sense, a labor of 
love. Himself a Puritan of Puritan descent, a clergy- 
man and a scholar, a conspicuous citizen of New 
England, which may properly be called the most 
characteristic and permanent Puritan community, 
of trained habits of scholarly diligence, his great his- 
tory is a work of sound enthusiasm and sympathy, 
and will be counted among the real additions of 
America to literature. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EW” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PORT UT. YV, combined with great 
eens AR! tine’ TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 

Tent to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the di 





results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
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BARLOW'S. [PH Ream ase, po 
INDIGO BLUE D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
.| 288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
MARKS’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS. 
stot pares contalning van il 
invited A. A. MARES, 575 Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For ‘Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wiitiam M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 








in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. . 


This work embodies all the important results of re- 
cent explorations.—Christian at Work. 

No work of its kind is comparable to Dr. Thomson's 
Volume.—Commercial Advertiser. 
f A complete panorama of the sacred region as it is 
se: —or nt Nothing known to modern art is 

nu n —, 

pal Recordar. mauufactare of this book. _Episco- 


Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


for each State, Salary $75 
to $100 
LA parte MANUF. GTURING GO, ch ae 
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Maison Aristide Boucicaut, 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 


Dry Goods and Novelty Stores in 
PARIS, 


RUE DE BAC, RUE DE SEVRES, RUE VELPEAU, 
AND RUE DE BABYLONE. 


The system of — everything at little profit and 
entirely in — is absolute in the stores of the 
This principle, sincerely and loyally applied, has 
ned them a success aon-dubenusten ps without 
precedent till this day. E 
Obliged to enlarge almost every season to face their 
always increasing business, the stores of the BON 
MARCHE are completing even at the present mo- 
ment very important constructions. 
The stores of the BON MARCHE are the only build- 
ings specially constructed for and entirely devoted to 
a great business in DRY GOODS and NOVELTIES. 


- They include all that experience has been able to pro- 


duce of utility, convenience, and comfort, and are vis- 
ited by strangers as one of the curiosities of Paris. 
Interpreters in all languages. 


S Mel 
oth Bol Gomme, 


ARE OFFERING 





A Large Purchase of (Job Lot) 


FOULARD, LOUISINE, 


AND OTHER 


Summer Silks, 


At a Little Over Half Their Value. 





LIFE AND WORK 
Dr. Muhlenberg. 


ANNE AYRES. 
WITH TWO PORTRAITS ON STEEL. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





It is a rare thing that a man of great force of char- 
acter, of intense activity, of extreme delicacy of feel- 
ing, yet of absolute firmness, finds a biographer fully 
capable of appreciating his varied excellent and noble 
traits, and can depict the man as he was. Such a 
biographer, however, we have in the authoress of the 
Life of Dr. Muhlenberg. * * * We are satisfied that this 
biography will be extensively read and admired, and 
exert an influence long after those who knew him in 
the flesh have gone to their.reward.—Episcopal Reg- 
ister, Phila. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent bis mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $3 00. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known, Sold b: icians and Jewellers. Made 
. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








by SPENCER 


GENTS WANTED sicediramits x mic- 
ting ys of 





FE 
Machine ever invented. Will 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........-- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year......-.+-+--- 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year......-----++ ++ 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MAGazing....- 

Harper's WEEKLY..,..- : One Year.......-- $10 00 
Harper's Bazar......--- 

Harprr’s MaGazine..... See 
Harper's WERKLY......- } One Year 

Harree’s Magazine....-} One Year.....-+-++- 7 00 
Harrven’s Bazak.......-- 

Hanren’s Werxty....---} Qne Year......-++- . 700 


Harpen’s Bazaz.......-- 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxio Squarz, New York. 





G77 nite oO Vick ENY, Augusta, Me 





ARNOLD, - 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 





Underwear of every description. Hosiery. 
Fancy Cheviot, Cambric, and Percale Shirts. 
Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, ready-made or 
to order. Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, Travelling 
and Negligée Flannel Shirts, Robes de Chambre. 
Novelties in Neck Dressings, London style. Lap 
Rosss in Cloth, Raw Silk, and Linen. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACTr 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. ‘ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See “ Medical 
ress,” “* Lancet,” “* British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 








“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Sa, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., J. MILHAU’S SON, and W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


WATER WORKS 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The Holly System ee directly into mains, requir- 
ing no reservoir. livers powerful fire-streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire-engines. Ample 
reserve of machinery. Engines automatically regu- 
lated. Thoroughly efficient and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Address HOLLY MFG. CO., Lockport, N. Y.; 
Or, Park Bensamin & Bro., General Agents, 50 Astor 
House, N. Y. City; Jas. J. Cusnine, General Western 
Agent, 149 Lasalle Street, lenge: Azz. Ames, M.D., 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 
40 DROPS OF 
Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS, 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggista. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


Politics for Young: Americans, 


CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 














This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned by 
heart. * * * It is a complete system of political science, 
economical and other, as applied to our American 
system.—N. Y. Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of 
all parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. ¥. Tribune, 

It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer gnide 
for a young man getting ready to “cast his first bal- 
lot.”—Nation, N.Y. ; 

Short and very clear. * * * A treatise of political 
ethics and of political economy, and an excellent one. 
—VN. Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Si Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


= Bisley 
IRES ==: five gallons of yoy LA 
beverage, —whol and Bold 
gE. 


Sit paumscarer, 216 Markos 25 ote. Address, onad 


o Agents P rene r Week. will 
rove it or forfeit $4 outfit free. 
® G. Ripgour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


WANTED) | 09 cts Gain 


AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
wom’ tee Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
88 percent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a. Biblio- 

raphical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexrer. 
rge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00, 
Il. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
oe of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

iit. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell, With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 
«aN, 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moriey. The following volumes are now ready: 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Leste Sreruen. 
COWPER. By Gotpwin Saitu. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, By Lesutr Sreruxn. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Uvrron. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wii1iam Biaox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wii11am Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarep. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcn. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Tro.vorps. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
MILTON. By Mark Parrison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James AntTuony Frovne. 
CHAUCER. By Apo.puvs Wittiam Wap. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henny Janes, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
ES 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G, 

HERBERMANN. 32mo, Paper, 20 ceiits ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
3 VI. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gisson. With Notes, by Dean Miuman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Winutam Smitn. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncat Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
tuck Nioo1s, F.G.S8., F.R.G. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Vill, 


_THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 


tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based o-. *he History of Davip 
Hume. Incorporating the \<-:rections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continned to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. 8. Brewrr, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $1 50. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series. 
. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1880. 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproke Ferrinex. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Nineteenth Year (1880). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vor. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vor. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vou. 111.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Poet and Peer. By Hamitton Aipé. 15 cents. 
The Pennant Family. By Anne Beater. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Marcaret Vetey. 25 cents, 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Birackmorg. 15 cents. 


_Reata: What’sin a Name. By E. D.Gzrarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Buackmore. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians.. By Joun Esten Cooxs. 
75 cents. a 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Avavera 
Now. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Granr.. 15 cents. 

A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Many Crom Hay. 15 cents. 
Daireen. By Faanx Feanxrort Moors. 15 cents. 
Two Women. By Guonetana M.Cratx. 15 cents. 

A Wayward Woman. By Anraur Gairrirus. 15 cts. 


The Return of the Princesa. By Jacques. Vincent. 
Translated by Lauga E. Kenpau. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Foutrerr Synee. 15 cents. 





ea” Hanrer & Bacruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





sw Harren’s CataLocus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, , 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. ¥. 
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THE OHIO IDEA. 
Another Exodus that requires an Investigation. 


Complete; JOHN a. LOWELL & CO’S 





Sels, Celebrated Engravings, 
Sets. | PROM STEEL PLATES 
| Find them at the Stationers, or 
order by mail. Price $4. 


VARIETIES. 21 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Fine Shirts to Order, 
Men’s Outfitter. 


THE BEST STYLES at LOWEST PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 1127 Broadway, N.Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
te 20 days. No pay till Cared. 
Dk, J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ubio, 


mailed on the receipt of 25 cents. Address 
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HARPER'S WEERLY. es 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


Ye 


~ 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the KFeeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO«-« 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men.of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
OR its wonderful life-giving prop- 








Glenn’s SulphurSoap| 


OURES ALL SKIN DISEASES 
and renders the Complexion as 
Fair and Soft as velvet. Endorsed 


3°? is printed on 
LR each packet, without which none 

Sup is genuine. Of Drnuggists at 25c., 

. By mail for 5c. 


Suh DISEASES 8 cakes for 60c. 


* extra percake. Address as above. 


erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


’ It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthfal color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 















Address as 





JAPANESE CORN FILE 


gists and Shoe Dealers at 35c., or sent for 40c. 
ramp above. 





will totally eradicate 
Corns. Of all Drug- 
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THE MAC 






Sipe Ss 


eS | 


i Se ee 


KINNON PEN OR FLUID PENCIL. 


— MACKINNON PEN CO., 
200 Broadway, near Fulton St., N.Y. 


“<3 J] 











Dr SCOTT ! 


HAIR BRUSH 


A REMAt 


Cures Nervous. and Neuralgic Headache 


Used as an ordinary Toilet Brush, prevents 
falling hair and baldness, and removes scurf and 
dandruff. 

Made of pure Black Bristles, Elegantly Mounted 
and Carved. It forms a handsome addition to the 
toilet-table. 

The sale of this Brush in England is immense. 
Ladies, legislators, clergymen, doctors, and over- 
worked professional and business men all testify to 
its remarkable curative and invigorating properties. 

ta ASK YOUR DRUGGIST to show you this 
Wonderful Brush, and get Descriptive Pamphict. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
82” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


PREVENT SLIPPING. The 
handsomest, as well as the sa/est 
CarriageStepmade. Forged from best 
jron, and formed with a sunken pane), 
in which is secured a plating of richly 
moulded rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Send for illustrated circular. 
Bubber Step M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


14-Stop ORGANS 


j 
eng | book, & music, boxed and shipped, on’ 00. 
New Pianos $210 to $1,600. Before yon + Agee in- 
strument be sure to see my Midsummer offer Hlus- 
trated, free. Address Dan. F. Beatty. 


MABE YOUR OWN ILLUMINATING GAS. Every 
house should have a DOUGH TY GAS 
MAKER. Price low. Circulars free, 

: H. M. DOUGHERTY, Newark, N. J. 


‘ T J — This famous 
CONGRESS WAT ER. Saari poll 
known specific for Constipation, Indigestion, and al! 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, &c. 
Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domestic and foreign, 
not only a vate such disorders when they exist, 
but being irritants positively induce. them by their ef- 
fect on the mucous membrane. All mineral waters 
that are dangerous irritante may be known by their 
acrid-acid like after-taste. Sold in bottles only by lead- 
























































Dr. HURD, 32 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DELICIOUS. 
























1780 





One Hundred Years Old. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 
CHOCOLATEH AND COCOA 


PREPARATIONS. 


Their standard for excellence and purity has won for them a world-wide reputation, and these preparations have been awarded the highest 


CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., Saratoga, N.Y. 





1880 





BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 


late in the market, for home consumption or 
confectioners’ use. 


| 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE. 


premium at the Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Expositions. 


It is the most economical drink. Dr.Lankas- | 


CRACKED COCOA. 


ter says Cocoa contains as much fiesh-form- 








| BROMA. 
| An admirable preparation, alike agreeable to 
| the well or sick. Its delicacy of flavor and 


| drink among 





perfect solubility has made it a favorite | 
thousands. | 


GERMAN SWEET 


colate will be found not only palatable but 
nutritious and healthful. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 
eg ti ame no Sein caer nervous 


















































NOURISHING. | 


Sold by Leading Grocers Everywhere. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts 

















